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FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST, 
AND OTHER HISTORICAL WORKS.* 


T would be impossible, in a single paper, to do even the shadow 
of justice to all the works in this list. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves principally to the first, which claims to be a finished histori- 
cal production, and really embodies much of the philosophy set forth 
more abstractly in the other volumes. Zhey mark the growth of the 
author’s mind, and the character of his studies. The “‘ Norman Con- 
quest ” displays his developed powers, and its reception by an enlight- 
ened public will fix his rank among the English historians. 

Within this century, two men have undertaken the difficult task 
of an original and elaborate history of the conquest of England by the 
Normans—Augustin Thierry and Edward A. Freeman: the one a 
Frenchman of liberal ideas ; the other a sturdy Saxon, politically self- 
educated, and conscientiously advancing from the most vehement 
Toryism to constitutional liberalism. Each has endeavored to look 
at the great event with impartial eyes, and yet Thierry’s history is in 
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handling and in color Norman French, while that of Freeman is essen- 
tially Saxon English. 

A glance at the personality of the authors will give an insight into 
the character of their works. No scholar has read, without sympa- 
thetic interest, the sketch of the French historian, blind and helpless, 
borne into his parlor on the back of a servant, and yet declaring, that 
when all else had failed him, study'was sufficient to his happiness. 
“ Blind and suffering, without hope, and almost without intermission, 
I may give this testimony, which from me will not appear suspicious; 
there is something inthe world better than sensual enjoyments, better 
than fortune, better than health itself; it is devotion to science!” 
Great in research, indefatigable in finding widely separated materials, 
in winter he had sat “ in the icy galleries of the Rue de Richelieu ;” 
in summer “ he had passed his days in running from St. Geneviéve to 
the Arsenal, from the Arsenal to the Institute,” “ devouring the long 
folio pages to extract one phrase, and sometimes one word, out of a 
thousand.” Inthe use of the materials so laboriously collected, he 
was more of an artist than a philosopher. His work is essentially 
descriptive. With the fair colors which he found he painted pictures, in 
which indeed history gives forms to art, and in which art is true to his- 
tory. His imagination is fired as he reads and writes. He shares the 
eager hope of the Celtic bard who chants “ the eternal expectation of the 
return of Arthur.” He marches with electrified step to the overpower- 
ing song of Pharamond, and the forty thousand barbarians. He sees 
the moving pictures, the shock of arms, the Berserker fury, the flowing 

/blood, and he makes his reader see them too. Picture maker and 
enthusiast as he is, he does not fail to search for philosophy. As he 
ranges over the later history of England, and seeks for a clew to many 
of its paradoxes, he at last settles on one initial point, the grand clew 
to all its mysteries. “ All this,” he says, “‘ dates from a conquest ; 
there is a conquest underneath.” 

In the articles which he then began to write on the later revolu- 
tions in England, we find this idea never lost sight of: he fondles it 
until it grows too absorbing, and gives tone to every thing he writes. 
He finds, with too clear a definition, that the Saxon element procured 
the execution of Charles I., while the Normans stood around him on 
the scaffold. 

In 1820 he undertook the History of the Conquest, and after five 
years the great work appeared a monument to his honest research and 
his genius ; his most extensive work, but not his best. His “ Récits des 
Temps Merovingiens,’’which appeared between 1831 and 1835, through 
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the assistance of his wife and his secretary, of its kind has neither 
rival nor equal. But his history of the Conquest did not fully occupy 
the interesting field, or solve the historic problem. Indeed it could 
not from the nature of things. A French plebeian, as he boasts him- 
self to be, could not enter into the spirit of the great Saxon problem. 
It could only be written by an Englishman, for it most concerned the 
English who had felt the force of the conquest, and whose greatest 
glory to-day is that they achieved a moral conquest over their conquer- 
ors ; that when the conquest was complete, the men and institutions of 
the island were English to the core. 

With this brief allusion to the only real competitor of our author, 
we come to consider his own personality, as affording some insight 
into the history he has produced. 

The writer of this paper happened to be in Oxford, during the 
commemoration week of 1870, when Freeman, who had already pub- 
lished some volumes of his history, received, among many uncommonly 
distinguished men,* the honorary degree of D. C. L., amid the tumult- 
uous applause of the gathered gods of the mimic Olympus. They 
had the bad taste to hiss the heir-apparent, but they applauded the 
liberal and learned historian, who stood amid the grateful storm, the 
very picture of a man who could deal with that conquest—a Saxon 
Freeman, burly, rosy, strong-visaged, of a dogmatic cast of counte- 
nance,—a sturdy Englishman, who would wield the pen, as his ancestors 
wielded mace and lance, and in the same good cause. And to this 
judgment the story of his uneventful life accords. We are glad to 
be able to present to the reader the principal points of his career 
from an authentic source. 

He was born at Harborne, in Staffordshire, on the 2d of August, 
1823; and was elected scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1841. 
Taking in due course his degree of B. A., in 1845, he also obtained a 
fellowship in his college in the same year. In 1857, and again in 
1863, he was.appointed one of the university examiners in Modern 
History. He has ever since his graduation, kept up intimate relations 
with his university and college, and having neither profession nor 
public office, has devoted himself to History. Living in the country, 
and rarely visiting London, traveling in England and on the Conti- 
nent, always in search of historic materials,—visiting and mapping 


* Among them were the Dukes of Northumberland, Argyll, and Richmond ; the Bishops 
of Peterborough and Oxford, Sir Edwin Landseer, Henry Parry Lyddon, Matthew Arnold, 
and the Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Darwin was to have received 
the degree, but was kept away by the state of his health. 
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the localities of great events, he has been able thus to accomplish far 
more than he could have done had he been trammeled by a place in 
Parliament, for which he once stood unsuccessfully,* or even by an 
Oxford Professorship, for which he was once a defeated candidate.+ 
He has been very naturally interested in archeology, and, as his 
history fully displays, is a careful student of architecture, which he 
properly considers an important subsidiary branch of history. 

Thus fitted by modes of life and habits of study for his great task, 
he brought to it a developing mind, which has always dared to think for 
itself. In youth an ardent tory, he has adopted the liberal creed, little 
by little, and we have been told that in 1858, at the foot of the famous 
Rock of Cashel, he became, as if by inspiration, convinced that the 
Protestant church in Ireland ought to be disestablished. In 1854-6, 
his pen was busy in denouncing the participation of England in the 
Crimean war, and he has always taken a deep interest in the oppressed 
Christian nations of the East. Such, in brief, were his moral, scholas- 
tic, and political qualifications for writing the history of the Norman 
Conquest. 

Of his literary and constructive powers, as displayed in the manner 
in which he has accomplished his task, we shall endeavor to present 
some idea, by retracing portions of the history by the use of his 
narrative. 

For convenience of criticism, historians may be divided into 
statisticians and philosophers. Characteristic faults are found in 
both classes. The former seek for facts and details, and do not put 
them to proper use: the latter are impatient of mere research, and 
are often, for want of important facts, led to unjust inductions. We 
may premise by saying that Mr. Freeman errs in neither direction. 
His mind is eminently philosophical, but we can recall no historian 
who has been more ardent and faithful, and we may add, more 
successful, in his search for statistics. And his labor is worthily 
bestowed on an event which he calls “ the great turning point in the 
history of the English nation,” and “ which stands without a parallel 
in any Teutonic land.” 


“There is no later year to compare to the year in which the crown of England 
was worn by the last king (Edward the Confessor) of the old sacred and immemorial 
stock, by the first and last king (Harold) who reigned purely because he was the 
best and bravest among his people, and bythe first and last king (William) who 


* He was a candidate for Mid-Somerset, in 1868. 
+ The Chichele Professorship of Modern History at Oxford, which was given to Com- 
mander Burrows of the Royal Navy. 
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could boast that he held his kingdom purely of God and his own sword. There is 
no one day in later times to compare to that memorable morning, when Northern 
and Southern Europe, when England and Normandy, when Harold and William, met 
face to face in the great wager of battle on the day of St. Calixtus ” (iii. 2). 


Every great event in history is at once an effect and a cause. It 
is manifest that if we would study the Norman conquest, we can not 
begin with William and Harold, and the story of the Bayeux Tap- 
estry ; nor can we end with the establishment of William’s power, the 
final subjugation of the Fen-land, or the death of William himself. 
To understand the conquest, we must understand the condition of 
Saxon England, and to know these, we must go back to the coming 
of the Saxons into Britain; we must study their purpose and their 
growing polity ; their efforts toward confederation ; their conversion 
to Latin Christianity, the supremacy of Wessex, which led to consoli- 
dation, the growth of their constitufion and laws, and the logical 
development, from free principles, of the Saxon monarchy and aris- 
tocracy—titles of simple government or command becoming infallibly 
titles of hereditary nobility. This is a large field upon which we do 
not design to enter; it is admirably reaped by Mr. Freeman; he is 
learned, clear, and comprehensive, and leaves nothing for the student 
to desire. As he accosts the Saxon monarchs he sketches them with 
a master hand, dealing just praise and blame, without favor or affec- 
tion. But when he reaches Alfred, his enthusiasm bursts forth, not 
in reverence for the crown, but in honest admiration for the man. 
He calls him, with doubtful propriety, “the most perfect character in 
history” (i. 35). He compares him with Marcus Aurelius, with 
Charlemagne, with St. Louis, with William the Taciturn. They all 
“pale their ineffectual fires” before the blaze of the Saxon hero. 
He tells us that our Washington, “ soldier, statesman, and patriot, like 
Alfred, has no claim to Alfred's two other characters of saint and 
scholar”’ (i. 34). We are not disposed to cavil at an Englishman’s 
elevation of the great Saxon king, but rather to join him in a hearty 
admiration ; but there is, whether the author intends it or not, an 
implied depreciation of our great revolutionary hero, to which he will 
pardon us for calling attention. When we say a man is “no saint,” 
in ordinary language we make a positive statement in negative form. 
Such at least, to the sensitive ear, is the assertion that Washington 
“has no claim to saintliness.”” To the saintship of the middle age 
truly none; but, if a perfectly virtuous life, a constantly felt, and 
often expressed, dependence on the Almighty, a reverence for sacred 
things, a bold rebuke of vice—as of gaming and profanity—in general 
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orders, a serious dignity of demeanor, an immaculate patriotism, a 
loathing of corruption in every form, a chivalry like that of Sydney, 
a valor like that of Bayard, and a resignation in death unsurpassed 
in palace or hermit’s cell: if these do not constitute some slight claim 
to be a saint in the best sense of the word, we prefer to leave the 
title to men who achieved it, not by probity and piety—even when 
like Alfred they possessed these—but to the credulity of a supersti- 
tious age, when men worshiped fortune under the guise of false relics 
and were canonized because they ety submitted to an 
encroaching ecclesiasticism. 

With regard to scholarship, this only is to be said: It is hardly 
too much to assert that there were few scholars as a class, in America 
at that period ; they were as little wanted as “‘ gentlemen ”’ in a bor- 
der colony. Washington, who began his military career at a very 
early age, was a man of thought and action. The scholarship of 
Alfred, although exalted in his day, was extremely limited ; as a king 
he could control and command it. But Washington had no such power 
and no such need. He was sent to give independence to America, 
and he did it. He was the foremost man of what has been called 
the Seculum Mtrabile, who had all the scholarship needed to play his 
illustrious part, and all the true saintliness of a patriot, a Christian, 
and a gentleman. This, however, in passing. We will not adopt the 
exact words of the author as applied to Alfred, and declare that, in 
our judgment, Washington “is the most perfect character in history ;” 
but our limited observation has not yet found his equal. 

After a careful and logical summary of Saxon progress in England, 
the author turns to Normandy. He presents the antecedents of its 
conquerors ; the reign of that Rolf the Ganger, of whom Mr. Carlyle 
quaintly but truly says Rognwald produced Rolf, who was the “ author 
of the Norman Conquest of England.”* He shows us the gradual 
but constant encroachments of the conquerors of Neustria upon 
French territory ; the steady growth of those institutions, in which 
we find the fierce spirit of the Northmen instructed and moulded by 
Roman law, and by which Norman dukes, although nominal vassals, 
became more powerful than French kings; the developing relations 
between Normandy and England. He has then given us a clear com- 
parison of Normandy, France, and England, in the time of Richard le 
Bon, the uncle of Edward the Confessor, and the grandfather of 
William the Bastard. 

Thus the two great parties, Normandy and England, in the cause 
* History of the Early Kings of Norway, Frazer’s Magazine, for January, 1875. 
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célébre, are brought into the court of history, a little more than half a 
century before the event, and the germs of the conquest are clearly to 
be discerned. France is a looker-on in the great drama, at the 
moment taking no part, but in later times to be a gainer, when after 
England was conquered, a French king should regain Normandy, and 
it should become and remain a part of France. The success of the 
Norman duke in England before very long weakened his power across 
the channel, and at last the pride and power of the Northmen became 
absorbed, in England, and in France. 

Still another ingredient is found in the historic crucible to form 
the amalgam of the conquest. The race which had landed in Neustria 
under Rollo as Northmen, had also been ravaging the coasts of Britain 
as Danes. Mr. Freeman’s Danish chapter in the history of England 
is intelligently and justly written. The Danish element, until recently, 
has been kept in the background by the writers of compendiums, 
because it seems, when fully presented, to derogate from “ Anglo- 
Saxon” honors. But it really plays both directly and indirectly a 
most important part. Mr. Freeman has shown us how piratical ships 
became national squadrons; how the adventurous vikings were fol- 
lowed by swarms of settlers; how at first one half of England became 
Danish, and a king of each race held partial rule at the same time; 
how at last, for twenty-six years, the crown of all England rested upon 
Danish brows. In these statements we see the direct progress of the 
Danish element. 

Its indirect influence was more powerful still. We shall see as we 
proceed, that the Danish occupancy, in weakening the Saxon power, 
prepared the way for the Norman invasion. The success of Cnut and 
his sons set an example of successful invasion, and removed the aspi- 
rations of William from the category of ‘“no-precedent” fallacies. 
When the Normans came they found thousands of their own blood, 
readier than the Saxons to accept the conquest. There is an impor- 
tant philosophy to be found, too, in the sad necessity which compelled 
Harold to march northward to repel a Scandinavian invasion, while 
William was sailing to Pevensey. The rude but ambitious Northmen 
were undesignedly aiding their more polished and skillful Norman 
brethren. 

Mr. Freeman’s first volume ends with the death of Harthacnut, 
and the accession of Edward the Confessor. This accession was an 
apparent return to Saxon rule; but in reality it was a rapid stride 
toward the Norman rule. With the election of Edward came the 
_ banishment of Godwine the father of Harold, and the father-in-law of 
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Edward,—because Godwine was indignant at the Norman proclivities 
of the king. In truth Edward was a Norman in taste and sentiment : 
his mother was a Norman; his youth and early manhood were spent 
in Normandy. “ His heart was French ; his delight was to surround 
himself with companions who came from the beloved land, and who 
spoke the beloved tongue, to enrich them with English estates, to 
invest them with the highest offices of the English kingdom” (ii. 18). 
The history now becomes, as it should be, more detailed. The great 
earls, Godwine and Leofric, divided the southern portion of the king- 
dom: the wife of the latter, Godgifu, is noted in the annals for her 
liberality to the ecclesiastical foundations; and she appears in the 
legend as Godiva the heroine of Coventry, who removed an oppressive 
tax, by riding naked through the long street, “clothed on with 
chastity.” 

We have in the second volume a full-length picture of the Con- 
fessor, with his weak saintliness, and the splendid personality of Har- 
old, just as he is ready, like a gladiator, to enter the arena for the 
deadly struggle—a hero worthy of his foeman’s steel. And that 
foeman is vividly portrayed. 

We pass with the author through the earlier years of William ; we 
see the growth of his manhood, and the firm grasp of his power; we 
admire his purity in an impure age. “ Alone of all his race, William 
set an example to all the princes of his time, of a domestic life of 
unsullied purity. . . . No mistress, no Danish wife, appeared in Wil- 
liam’s days in the palace of Rouen, and this virtue, so unusual in one 
surrounded by all the temptations of youth and power, seems to have 
become the subject of brutal jests among the profligate scoffers of his 
court” (iii. 53). Perhaps this, among other notable qualities, com- 
mended him to the saintly Saxon king, who, when William made a 
visit to England, promised him the reversion of the English throne, 
a throne without an absolutely legal claimant, but to which Harold, 
who had ruled without a title for the latter years of Edward's life, 
and who was the foremost man in England, might well aspire. 

The history is too well-known to need repetition here. We shall 
only touch the main points, to give connectedness to our review. 

In the year 1058, Harold found himself in Normandy. He may 
have been taking a pleasure jaunt in the Channel; he may have gone 
to recover hostages said to have been given by Godwine to Edward, 
and sent for safe-keeping to William. But whatever the motive of 
his voyage, he found himself driven on the coast of Ponthiet,, by stress 
of weather, captured and maltreated by Count Guy, who held that. 
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territory, and then rescued by William with great show of humanity 
and hospitality. Never had kindly visit a more fatal issue. He was 
in the power of his hospitable entertainer. Then, not knowing how to 
dissemble, he took the oath, under circumstances fully detailed in the 
Norman stories, and not contradicted by the English accounts, which 
bound him to give up his own pretensions to the English crown, and 
to give William his aid in securing it upon the death of Edward. 


“It is not an English apologist of Harold, but a Norman admirer of William, 
who tells how the duke filled a chest with all the holiest relics of the saints of Nor- 
mandy; how Harold swore on the chest, not knowing on what he swore; how 
William then drew away the covering with which the holy things had been hidden, 
and bade Harold see how fearful was the oath which he had taken, and how awful 
was the vengeance which would light on him who failed to keep it” (iii. 162). 


He returned to England a sworn—and in purpose we may say—a 
forsworn man. 

At last the crisis came. The saintly Eadward, seeing in his last 
hours a fearful vision of English ruin (iii. 6), completed the tale of 
the house of Cerdic, and slept with his fathers. Repenting of his 
former promise to William, he had, just before his death, stretched 
forth his hand toward the Earl of the West Saxons, and said,— 
“To thee, Harold, my brother, I commit my kingdom” (iii. 9). And 
with this declaration he had given Harold instructions as to the 
manner of conducting the government. 

Whatever the weight of the king’s words in favor of any claimant, 
the real and only power to appoint a successor lay in the Witan, who 
were perfectly free in their choice. “Things were not as they had 
been when Swegen and Cnut were in the land, claiming the votes of 
the Witan at the point of the sword ” (iii. 3). We pass over the con- 
sideration of the claims of Eadgar the /£theling, which the reader 
will find fairly discussed, and pronounced null, in Mr. Freeman’s 
pages. The Witan elected Harold, if not unanimously, at least by a 
large majority. There may have been voices raised in the assembly 
for the AZtheling, and even for William, whose aspirations were well 
known; but the choice was clear and unmistakable. The only 
remaining ordeal of the king-elect was the coronation, without which 
he was not “ full king.” 

In this there was no delay. As he stood before the high altar 
once more the voice of Ealdred demanded of the English people in 
ancient form, whether they would that Earl Harold should be their 
Lord and King. A loud shout of assent rang through the minster. 
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Chosen thus by prelates and people, the king-elect swore with a loud 
voice his threefold oath to God and to all his folk (iii. 29). 

As far as the English people were concerned, Harold was a lawful 
king. With his oath, and with William’s stratagem, they had nothing 
whatever to do. To his own criminality we shall recur; it was what 
William may have expected and perhaps desired, for it gave him the 
only claim he could possibly have upon the English throne. As skillful 
in diplomacy as he was valiant in war, William began at once his 
preparations: he negotiated with the other European powers, prin- 
cipally that they should not abet Harold, or interfere in the struggle. 
He won the Pope to his cause. He gained the ear of Henry of Ger- 
many, Swegen of Denmark, and Baldwin of Flanders. He sent an 
embassy to Harold, calling upon him to make good his promise, 
which he probably hoped he would not do; for the perfidy of 
Harold, and his blasphemy in breaking an oath taken upon the relics 
of the Norman saints, had elevated the expedition of William into a 
holy war. Men were ready to flock to his standard from all parts, as 
they did to the crusade of Peter the Hermit. 

William did not dissemble his anger when Harold’s answer con- 
taining a complete refusal was received; or rather, we may say, he 
simulated a greater rage than he really felt, that he might influence 
his own people, for without their hearty co-operation he would be 
helpless. 

He at once convened his parliament, which was in reality only a 
council of barons, and laid the subject fully before them; but the 
enterprise seemed so hazardous that many opinions and doubts were 
expressed. They asked for time to consider. But for this he would not 
wait. He worked with individual lords to better purpose, and they soon 
vied with each other in their offers of ships and men. The church was 
already won over, and soon, without any official consent of parliament, 
the great expedition was set on foot. His enthusiasm had fired the 
Norman people. We have, in the third volume, the full details of his 
preparations. The fleet is built and fitted out in the little estuary 
of the Dive, and is then concentrated at St, Valery, where for many 
weary days, it remains wind-bound, until the hearts of his men begin 
to fail them, and to shrink from the hazardous undertaking. But 
William is equal to this emergency. At his request “the Abbot and 
monks of St. Valery came forth from their church in solemn proces- 
cession, bearing the shrine which contained the wonder-working body 
of their glorified patron.” All join in prayer, and their bounty is equal 
to their faith. ‘The shrine of St. Valery is hidden by the pieces of 
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money showered down as offerings by his worshipers.” The south 
wind begins to blow on the twenty-seventh of September, two days 
after Harold’s victory at Stamford bridge. 

Without further hindrance the Norman fleet reaches the English 
coast at Pevensey, a spot already memorable in English annals as the 
landing-place of Aelle and Cissa with the second Teutonic invasion. 
When William steps from the ship, he falls upon the shore, but he 
dispels the evil omen, by loudly crying out as he rises : 

««By the splendor of God, I have taken seizin of my kingdom; the earth of 
England is in my two hands.’ It is added that a soldier of kindred spirit with 
his leader, ran forward, and plucking a handful of thatch from a cottage, placed it 
in the duke’s hand as a seizin, not only of England, but of all that England held 
within it. ‘I accept it,’ answered the duke, ‘and may God be with us?’”’ (iii. 271). 


From Pevensey, where the landing was entirely unimpeded, the 
Norman army marched tc Hastings, an important place, whence the 
principal roads converge, and which has erroneously given its name 
to the battle. As William made it the head-quarters of his arma- 
ment, our author justly calls the great expedition the campaign of 
Hastings. From Hastings the Norman force marched to find the 
English army, which by this time had reached Senlac. The daé¢/e is 
properly called that of Sez/ac. 

We turn aside for-a brief space to see what Harold had been 
doing. With the fear of a Norman invasion from the south, and the 
rumor of a portentous descent upon the eastern coast by the King of 
Norway and his own brother Tosti, Harold had been obliged to dis- 
band his army for want of provision ; to let the men go home and gather. 
their crops, returning as soon as might be to his standard. He had 
ordered the ships, which had been guarding the southern coasts, to 
sailto London. These were the reasons that William’s landing was 
not resisted. At last the crisis came: the first danger was in the 
north-east. With the house-carls, and such men as he could call 
back from his disbanded forces, he marched rapidly northward; to 
meet Tosti and Harold Hardrada. 

There is great power in the Norwegian Saga, which tells the story 
of this short and decisive campaign. If its details may be questioned, 
its pictures are wondrously vivid. Great strain as this campaign was 
upon English endurance, its issue was the first good omen that had 
presented itself to the unfortunate English king. That victory ac- 
complished, he turned without a moment’s delay to the greater strug- 
gle which awaited him on the southern coast. His fears were realized. 
When he reached York, he learned that, three days after the fight at 
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Stamford Bridge, Duke William had landed. So rapid were the 
movements of Harold, and so vigorous the concurrence of the English 
theyns and people, that when William reached Senlac, he found the 
English army in an entrenched and palisaded camp, occupying a 
strong position and challenging his attack. 

There should be no doubt in the mind of the military student as 
to the wisdom, or rather the want of wisdom, in Harold’s choice of a 
place for battle. If the conflict was of necessity to take place in that 
immediate territory, Senlac was indeed well chosen. It was “ strong 
by nature, and stood directly in the face of the enemy.” 

But the Normans were in comparatively small force ; they could 
expect no re-enforcements until they should be successful. Their 
numbers are variously computed between fourteen thousand and 
sixty thousand, and were probably nearer the former than the latter 
estimate. Harold should have listened to his advisers, and espe- 
cially to his brother Gyrth, and adopting the later Russian policy 
of luring them on, should have devastated the country between the 
coast and London. It is even questionable whether he should have 
led his army in person, and exposed upon‘the field the only man to 
whom England could look for her salvation, and whose death would 
complete her ruin. Harold’s conduct was “ magnificent, but not war.” 

Thus we reach the great battle—the most memorable, the most 
picturesque, the most Homeric battle in English history—one of the 
“ decisive battles” in the world’s history. As a battle picture we 
know nothing finer than Mr. Freeman’s description of Senlac. With- 
out giving undue flight to his imagination, he has made the scene so 
vivid, so real, that the reader marches with magnificent William to 
the attack, under the fluttering standard borne by Toustain le Blanc; 
or stands with Harold where the Dragon of Wessex flaunts defiance 
to the invader. 

With commendable judgment, William had divided his troops 
according to the locality of their residence. On the left were the 
Bretons; on the right the French contingent ; while he and his Nor- 
mans occupied the post of honor and danger in the center. Sheathed 
in complete armor, and mounted on a “ noble Spanish steed, the gift 
of his ally, King Alfonso,” he wore round his neck the “ choicest of 
the relics on which the king of the English was said to have sworn 
his fatal oath.” “There in the midst of all floated the consecrated 
banner, the gift of Rome and of Hildebrand, the ensign by whose 
presence wrong was to be hallowed into right.” Its fluttering sym- 
bol sent a pang to Harold’s heart. 
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The night upon which this eventful morn had risen, was devoted 
by the Norman force to religious rites, that however savoring to us 
of superstition and incantation, infused into the ignorant soldiers a 
crusading ardor. On the other hand, too much has been made of the 
fact, by no means exceptional in war, that the Saxon army spent a part 
of the night in feasting and merriment: this was but another way of 
keeping up the spirits to the battle pitch. 

The work for the Normans was to charge up the slope of Senlac ; 
to break down the shield wall and the triple barricade, and to beard the 
Saxon lion in his den. To effect this, the archers and slingers were 
to march in front to annoy the English by their discharges ; the heavy 
infantry were to follow to make an opening, and draw the English 
out; the cavalry were then to charge upon then, and effect an en- 
trance into their lines. 

There is no story with which the general reader of history is more 
familiar ; and yet in the present narrative there are new and brilliant 
details, for which the reader must be referred to the work itself. 

Taillefer, the “ iron cutter,” a jongleur of that time, devotes him- 
self, like Curtius or Decius, riding leisurely up to the Saxon barricade, 
throwing up his sword, and dexterously catching it as he advances 
He chants, in a sonorous voice, the “ Chanson de Roland,” linking his 
own heroism to the splendid days of Charlemagne, and to the “dolor- 
ous rout ” of Roncesvalles, where not a man was left to tell the story 
of defeat. 

Harold dismounts beside the standard, to fight on foot with his 
men. William presses forward in the van, beside the banner of St. 
Peter. The attack is fierce; it is as fiercely repelled. William has 
his horse killed under him ; and falls to the ground ; until at last the 
cry is that the duke is killed; the left wing is driven into what seems 
inextricable confusion. 


“ But the strong heart of William failed him not, and by his single prowess and 
presence of mind he recalled the flying troops. Like Brithnoth at Malden, like Ead- 
mund at Sherstone, he was himself deemed to have fallen or fled. He tore his hel- 
met from his head, and with his look and voice, he called back his men to the attack. 
‘Madmen,’ he cried, ‘behold me. Why flee ye? Death is behind you, victory is 
before you. I live, and by God’s grace, I will conquer.’ ” 


Incited by his valor, the fleeing Bretons turn upon the Saxons, 
who have been led into unguarded pursuit, and aided by the Nor- 
mans in the center, cut them to pieces. 

We have called this a Homeric battle: it is particularly so in the 
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desperate fighting at the barricade, where William is a second time 
unhorsed by the spear of Gyrth the king’s brother, and is hardly on 
his feet before he crushes the earl with his mace. But while Harold 
lives, the day is not lost to the English. “ Horse and rider still fell 
beneath his axe; the heart of England failed not ; the hope of Eng- 
land had not wholly passed away’ ” (iii. 332). 

The author repeats what, in spite of evidence,* we have always 
been inclined to doubt: 

“The Duke ordered his archers to shoot up in the air, that their arrows 
might, as it were, fall straight from heaven. The effect was immediate and fearful. 
Helmets were pierced ; eyes were put out; men strove to guard their heads with 
their shields, and in so doing, they were of course less able to wield their axes” 
(ifi. 333). 

But be this as it may, the fate of Harold is “ wondrous strange” 
and “wondrous pitiful.” He falls, pierced by an arrow in the right eye, 
and nothing is left to save the day. His standard of “the Fighting 
Man ” goes down; the *‘ Golden Dragon” is borne off by the victorious 
Normans. The fallen body of the king is literally cut to pieces, by 
men calling themselves Norman knights. The conquest is achieved ; 
it needs only completion. There are, as there were sure to be, legends 
to the effect that the king had not fallen; that he had escaped, and 
devoted the rest of his life to penance ; that, desperately wounded, he 
had been “nursed by a Saracen woman skilled in surgery.” The 
oppressed people expected his return, but he came not. “Heu ipsemet 
cectdtt crepusculo tempore,” says Florence of Worcester, and to this as 
a text our author adds with effective rhetoric: 


“In that Twilight of the Gods, when right and wrong went forth to battle, and 
when wrong for a moment had the victory, the brightest light of Teutonic England 
sank, and sank forever. The son of Godwine died, as such king and hero should 
die, helm on head and _ battle-axe in hand, striking the last blow for his crown and 
people, with the Holy Rood of Waltham the last cry rising from his lips and ringing 
in his ears. Disabled by the Norman arrow, cut down by the Norman sword, he 
died beneath the Standard of England, side by side with his brothers in blood and 
valor. His lifeless and mangled relics were all that was left, either for the scoffs of 
enemies or the reverence of friends” (iii. 346). 


The pious William refuses to give mother or friend or monks 
of his minster the mutilated body of his victim, too difficult alas to 


* The evidence is the ‘“‘ Roman de Rou,” which would alone be by no means sufficient ; but 
it is corroborated by Henry of Huntington, and is “ vividly shown in the Bayeux Tapestry.” 
Other writers say that Harold was killed by an arrow ; but this fanciful and most uncertain ¢« 
way of aiming has always seemed one of the fabulous marvels of the victory. Napoleon had 
a surer target when he dropped his cannon balls on the frozen ponds at Austerlitz. 
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discover for a long time, until the eye of misguided affection distin- 
guishes the gory head and body. It should receive no august or 
royal obsequies, but should lie, almost unburied, under a heap of stones 
on the shore, in Sussex. One is forcibly reminded of the lament of 
Mopsa over the neglected corpse of Pompey. The analogy serves, if 
the details are not quite exact: 


“« Dux, Pharia quamvis jaceas inhumatus arena ; 
Non ideo fati szvior ira tui. 
Indignum fuerat tellus tibi victo sepulcrum ; 
Non decuit coelo te nisi, magne, tegi. 


But we must leave the seducing narrative with one word. Wil- 
liam, with the true instincts of a general, did not march upon London 
but, as the French say, exvisaged it from every point, and received 
his recompense in the submission and invitation of London, without 
an attack. He marched from Hastings to Dover, without resistance ; 
to Canterbury, to Rochester, devastating and slaughtering as he went. 
“He kept on the right bank of the Thames, harrying as he went 
through Surrey, Hampshire, and Berkshire, till at Wallingford, a ford 
and a bridge supplied safe and convenient means of crossing for his 
army ” (iii. 363). 

His plan was evidently to surround the city with a wide circle 
of conquergd and desolated country, till sheer isolation should com- 
pel its defenders to submit ” (/0.). He had reached Berkhamstead at 
the north, when the wisdom of his course was fully vindicated by 
the appearance of an embassy bearing the submission of London, and 
then he marched to the capital. The only hope of the nation was 
to accept what they could not resist, “and by the mystic rite of 
consecration to change him from a foreign invader into an English 
king.” They had the precedent of Cnut and the Danes, and they 
might hope that William would be a better king than Cnut. 

Thus William the Norman became king of England. The same 
hand that had received the coronation oath of Harold, within the 
year received that of William. But, severe as had been the battle by 
which he won his crown, he was destined to severer labors, sleepless 
vigilance, and constant ingenuity to keep and systematize what he 
had so valiantly won. The third volume ends with the military con- 
quest. The fourth shows the consolidation of his power in the west 
and north. In 1066, and at one blow, he had conquered the original 
Saxon seats in the south-east, including East Anglia. By the summer 
of 1068, he had extended his dominion over Cornwall on the south 
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and beyond York on the north. But it was not until 1081, that he 
could claim the nominal supremacy over the whole island to the Frith 
of Forth, and the Frith of Clyde. 

With Lanfranc, who had become Archbishop of Canterbury, after 
several refusals, the organization of the church began, with Norman 
prelates and abbots, and with a great advance in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and establishments. 

The revolt of the Fen country, and the almost fabulous exploits 
of Hereward, form the subject of a minor epic of great interest, and 
“ the last of the Englishmen ”’ really contests the glory of heroic valor, 
skill, and endurance, with the conqueror himself. 

But we have been led farther in following this historic narrative 
than we had intended; in Mr. Freeman's pages it is as absorbing as a 
romance. We pass to the consideration of some philosophic questions 
curiously mingled with the picturesque. The first is a question of 
casuistry. We can not ask which was clearly in the right—Harold 
or William—for the record of neither is clear. But we may examine 
their claims in order to see with whom resided the greater wrong. 
Absolute right there was none on either side, but we hold to Harold 
in the issue. Mr. Freeman has dwelt exhaustively upon this topic, 
and his condemnation of William is both logical and severe. 

By lineage Harold had no claim, and as clearly William had none. 
The blood, of Cerdic was in the veins of Eadgar the AEtheling, but the 
crown was elective ; the will ef the people had again and again over- 
ruled hereditary claims; and the Witan, who represented that will, 
had a right to elect, and did elect Harold to the throne. 

But Eadward the Confessor had promised it to William. He had 
no right whatever to promise it. And beside, if he had, 


“Up to the moment of his death, a man might revoke any earlier disposition of 
his goods, which could not take effect till the breath was out of his body. Eadward 
had indeed once made a promise of the succession in favor of William, but that prom- 
ise had become void and of none effect, by his later and dying nomination of the 
reigning king” (iii. 289). 

Harold had been sworn to aid William in securing the crown, and 
he broke his oath ; but, in the first place, it was a forced oath ; taken 
when in William’s power, and when, had he refused to swear, he would 
have lost his liberty and perhaps his life. And when he took the oath, 
was it not based upon Eadward’s promise to William, which Eadward 
afterwards revoked ? 

More than that, the peculiar sanctity of his oath was due to a 
trick of the Norman duke. In that dark day to swear upon the 
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Gospels and break the oath was a venial sin; and Harold, being igno- 
rant of the relics which lay in the draped chest beneath, really took 
only that oath,* on the Missal, and not on the relics. We can not be 
denied the conclusion that not only was William’s duplicity worse ° 
than Harold’s perjury, but that it partook of it: it was worse than 
misprision, it was procurement. We are not quite ready to agree 
with Mr. Freeman, that “if William required such an oath, he could 
have required it only because he knew it would not be kept” (iii.. 165). 
But Harold’s perjury was at least one alternative in his mind, and we 
heartily concur with the conclusion that “a more enlightened morality 
will pronounce that, if William did thus purposely entrap Harold into 
the crime of perjury, the guilt of William was far blacker than the 
guilt of Harold.” 

The claim of William was far more popular in Europe than that 
of Harold. He was already a reigning prince, and had a flavor of the 
Jus divinum, by which, in that day—and long after—princes were sup- 
posed to rule, and monarchs to decree justice. Edward’s promise to 
him had been thoroughly published, and Harold’s perfidy and per- 
jury, although greatly palliated by the circumstances, had been so 
skillfully used with the Holy Father, that the crusade had been 
sanctioned with alacrity and unction. In blessing an obedient son 
the Pope could at the same time punish one who was refractory. In 
allowing William to conquer England, and to receive it at his hands 
as a beneficium, the Pope could strengthen the assumption, that kings 
could only rule by his august permission ; and while doing so he could 
chastise England for her crimes. 


“ Her crime, in the eyes of Rome, the crime to punish which the crusade of William 
was approved and blessed, was the independence still retained by the island church 
and nation. A land where the church and nation were but different names for the 
same community ; a land where priests and prelates were subject to the law, like 
other men, a land where the king and his witan gave and took away the staff of the 
bishop, was a land which, in the eyes of Rome, was more dangerous than a land of 
_ews and Saracens.” 


Thus it appears that right and truth had hardly as much to do with 
this matter as did the wrath, the ambition, and the avarice of men. 
But the benefits of the issue none can doubt. English autonomy 
was at anend. Every thing was in disorder, and there had been a 


* In such a pious society, we wonder the denunciation of Christ was not remembered, of 
those who say “ Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing, but whosoever sweareth by 
the gift that is upon it, he is guilty.” S. Matt. xxiii. 18. 
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steady decadence since the days of Alfred: laws were unadministered ; 
literature was dead ; the government was unstable and impotent, and 
liberty existed only in name. The evils had been bred in-and-in, 
within her sea-girt borders. The great earls combined against the 
king, or fought against each other. Ties of blood were unheeded; 
brother attacked brother; the north was arrayed against the south; 
the Danelagh against Saxon England. England had a lower civiliza- 
tion, ruder arts, greater popular ignorance, little international savozr. 

On the other hand, the Normans were strong, united, aggressive, 
and cultivated in the arts. They held the balance of power in western 
Europe. Their superior skill in arms is manifest. They had landed 
fearlessly upon a hostile shore, with no hope of retreat, and marched 
inland with small numbers to attack a fortified camp. So far do we 
place the Norman power over the Saxon, as to think that the result was 
inevitable ; that had William been defeated at Senlac, the conquest 
might have been postponed, but would have been achieved. But with 
his point d’appui at Hastings, he was in little danger of defeat. 

The historic mission of the Norman was to supply in England 
firmer government, wider knowledge, better arts, more systematic 
laws, more permanent institutions; and to bring the island empire 
into continental relations. Thus the conquest was a great benefit to 
England. There was oppression ; there was rapacity ; the old order 
was violently thrust away to make place for the new; but the Saxon 
man was not destroyed ; and he found at last that all this had been 
done for his advantage ; and when Norman institutions ceased to gall, 
and were fitted to English needs, he gloried, as much as his Norman 
compatriot, in the England of the Edwards, of Crecy and Poitiers, of 
a supremacy which the island kingdom having rapidly attained, has 
never lost. We speak, and we speak accurately, of the spread of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and principles over the world. 

The aristocracy of England is in a peculiar manner the growth of 
the conquest, although to-day it contains many Saxon names. Truly 
of them we may say with Thierry, they “date from a conquest.” 
There were few of the nobles who fought at Senlac to leave the fatal 
field, and those who remained in England were degraded by the 
Conqueror. ‘“ The nobility, the war-like flower of southern and east- 
ern England, were utterly cut off.” 

William brought with him his own aristocracy, and Feudalism was 
the enchanter which transformed the Norman warrior into an English 
earl or baron. The Saxon chiefs who had invaded England in small 
bands, had won their rank with the sword, and held it as their own. 
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When the conqueror came, he gave his warriors estates held by feu- 
dal tenure: they were the king’s men, the creatures of his bounty. 
The lands they received were confiscated English possessions, but 
these were in the end to return in some form of benefit to the 
descendants of those who had lost them. In speaking of the Nor- 
man array at Senlac, the author says, with excellent point : 

“ Thick around Toustain and the chiefs beside whom he rode, were gathered the 
chivalry of Normandy, the future nobility of England, the men who made their way 
into our land by wrong and robbery, but whose children our land won to her own 
heart, and changed the descendants of the foemen of Pevensey and Senlac, into the 
men who won the Great Charter, and dictated the Provisions of Oxford” (iii. 311). 


And the monarchy of William was a new thing; it was the rule 
of a conqueror who found good reason to make it almost absolute. 
The Saxon Witenagemot was a law-making body, and the Witena 
elected the king. William was king, by the forced election indeed 
of the Witan, but in reality by his own sword, His parliament con- 
sisted only of barons; but one order. 

“The old Teutonic constitution had wholly died away from the memories of the 
descendants of the men who followed Rolf and Harold Blaatand. The immemorial 
democracy had passed away, and the later constitutiog of the medizval states had 
not yet arisen. There was no Third Estate, because the personal right of every free- 
man to attend had altogether vanished. And if the third order was wanting, the 
first order was at least less prominent than it was in other lands” (iii. 194). 


Such was the parliament which William transplanted to England. 
But the power of the soil moulded both the king and parliament into 
earlier forms, and the Witenagemot lent many of its elements to that 
representative parliament, which appeared, much as it is to-day, in the 
reign of Edward III. 

We have already referred to the part played by the Pope in this 
quarrel, as a condemnation of the English ecclesiastical policy, and 
an alliance for mutual benefit with the Norman cause. The course 
taken by William was but a repetition of that pursued by Pepin and 
Charlemagne, and the papal sanction of the expedition had in view 
results similar to those which followed the crowning of the latter at 
Rome in the year of 800. The interests of the papacy were in strong 
and valiant hands. 

“ The reigning Pontiff was Anselm of Lucca, who, under the title of Alexander 
the Second (1061-1073), had succeeded Nicolas.” “But the ruling genius of the 


Papacy was already the Archdeacon Hildebrand. He it was who discerned how 
much the Roman Church might gain by identifying itself with the cause of William.” 


But, here also, the Saxon independence was only in abeyance, or 
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rather under a rigorous discipline, for with the progress of amalgama- 
tion, we shall soon find the first of the Plantagenets issuing the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, and not long after Edward III., screening 
Wiclif from the anger of the Pope. 

We have not space to pursue the interesting inquiry; nor indeed 
has the author yet furnished us the entire argument. <A concluding 
volume is yet to come, which will bring down the great subject to its ° 
termination with the reign of Edward I. We shall find in it, as 
throughout the history, that in all respects the Norman conquest was 
but the instrument of English prosperity, a schooling and moulding 
of Saxon elements into finer and more enduring forms,—a regeneration 
of nationality. 

The Roman conquest of Britain had been a military occupancy : 
there was little ornoamalgamation. The Saxon conquest was aconquest, 
and the only one, of race—Teutons overcoming Celts and Cymry— 
an enduring possession. This was not destroyed, but only modified 
by the incursions of the Danes. The Norman supremacy oppressed, 
but could not destroy the Saxons; it instructed and refined them, and 
when circumstances lifted little by little the heavy hand from the 
Saxon neck, they spran& up with wonderful elasticity, and resumed 
their birthright. In some respects Norman oppression has been 
exaggerated ; one instance is curious, and not generally known. 


“In the year after King Henry’s (of France) death (1061), in a synod held at 
Caen, by the duke’s authority, and attended by bishops, abbots, and barons, it was 
ordered that a bell should be rung every evening, at hearing of which prayer should 
be offered, and all people should get within their houses, and shut their doors. This 
odd mixture of piety and police seems to be the origin of the famous and misrepre- 
sented curfew. Whatever was its object, it was at least not ordained as any special 
hardship on William's English subjects ”’ (iii. 124). 

It was an existing institution rigorously applied, as a precaution 
against rebellion. 

Of the manner in which the author has accomplished his task, and 
of the value of the work as a contribution to English history, we can 
not say too much in praise. Of his materials, so numerous and varied, 
we can only speak in a general way. The main texts are open to 
English and American scholars; but there is very much that is 
entirely new, the result of busy inquiry and careful examination of 
records, buildings, and localities. Light is thus thrown upon doubtful 
questions. One illustration may be found in his interesting note (iii. 
377) on the authority of the Bayeux Tapestry; and another in his 
inquiry into the marriage of William and Matilda. 
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The maps are many, and clearly elucidate the text; without them 
the general reader would be greatly at a loss to understand the large 
and wonderful transformations in the narrative. The author is out- 
spoken on every topic; bold but not captious in speaking of other 
authors ; learned but not pedantic in his illustrations and allusions. 

His style is by no means artificial. The interest of the narrative 
compels the expression. He says plain things sometimes in drusgue 
language ; and in his effort to enforce his views, he is led into some 
redundance of words. There is much repetition, which he has acknowl- 
edged beforehand, and defends on principle, but which we can not 
always approve. We recognize in it, however, the enthusiasm of a 
raconteur, who is possessed by his story, and who emphasizes its most 
striking points by repetition. 

As we have already hinted, his eulogium is sometimes too unquali- 
fied, but it is the error of a generous nature. He has written a 
great history which worthily fills a space vacant until now, and has 
placed his name in honorable equality among the great English 
historians—with Macaulay and Carlyle, with our Bancroft, Prescott, 
and Motley. If he has not the elegant precision and the rhetorical 
harmony of Macaulay, he equals him in research, and is free from his 
splendid pedantry and dogmatism. He does not overpower his reader 
with his own personality. If he can not write German in English 
characters as fluently as Carlyle, he is in the main honest in his cham- 
ponships, and strikes fair judicial balances. He is atrue worshiper of 
heroism, but not of every hero who comes under his observation and 
treatment. 

Hereafter men will read the story of the Norman conquest in this 
book as of final authority. Its perusal will prepare the world to 
receive his work on Federal Government, the preparation of which he 
has wisely delayed until his history should be completed, and which 
he promises as his, next effort. 

Within a few years distinguished Englishmen have visited America, 
to receive our cordial greetings, and to learn something about us ;— 
novelists, politicians, bishops, engineers, iron-masters, physicists, 
astronomers, journalists, and sportsmen. There is no man in England 
more competent to form correct views of our country, and to do fuller 
justice to our merits than Mr. Freeman, and we hope he will come. 
He has prepared for himself a cordial welcome. 











INDIA IN SOME OF ITS SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL ASPECTS. 


E purpose in the present article to discuss the position of India 
in its connection with England, and to dwell upon what ap- 
pears to us to be its prospects, as well as to point out the action of 
that connection upon English affairs and European politics generally. 
In order to do this, it will be necessary to glance at the place India 
has held in the world before the English rule ; to show what are the 
controlling principles of Indian social and political life, and how far 
these have been affected by the English ideas or by the English rule; 
to show how far India has been brought within the circle of European 
politics ; and, from a consideration of these questions, to endeavor to 
explain what are the prospects of India in the future. In dealing 
with this problem, we shall not weary our readers with elaborate 
details, but shall endeavor to exhibit the principles of which these 
details would be only the development. 

India has been for more than a century attractive to the world, and 
especially to the English race. Before the English had begun to 
settle there and to enter upon their career of conquest, India was, in 
a fluctuating way, an object of interest, but it was rather the interest 
of romance, of a strange and gorgeous country, overflowing with gold 
and natural wealth, and inhabited by races of varied character under 
shifting forms of government, and constantly changing rulers—races 
and governments which, however differing in other respects, were fas- 
cinating as combining the simplicity of patriarchal ideas with the 
elaborate machinery of a high state of civilization. The interest thus 
excited was that which the marvelous tales of travelers in unknown 
countries creates. The accounts of Akbar’s court, of his splendor and 
wisdom, were received with eager curiosity, and inflamed the minds of 
those who heard them with visions of wealth. These again no doubt 
led to those romantic adventures which spread still more widely the 
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dazzling wonders of the land, and thus led ultimately to more solid 
developments in the settlements of English merchants in various parts 
of the country. Then the interest began to change in character; 
and, while still cherishing for a long time the old delusions of fabulous 
wealth, the admiration which had been excited gradually subsided. 
The belief in primitive simplicity and advanced civilization changed 
into a different feeling—that of distrust of the native character, of its 
falsehood and treachery; and a mixture of fear, combined with con- 
tempt for the people as warriors. The belief in the marvelous re- 
sources of the country was not so quickly uprooted ; the enormous 
wealth of the native princes, and the sums extracted by the English, 
long hid from the world, and even from the English settlers them- 
selves, the true state of India. Although the English saw that in those 
parts with which they were better acquainted, the people were poor in 
money, notwithstanding that, as in Bengal, the soil might be in some 
places rich and productive, yet the reports of the splendor of native 
courts, of the wealth of every one in authority, from the zemindar 
to the Mogul emperor at Delhi, sustained the belief that somewhere 
were untold resources, of which the diamonds of Golconda were only. 
a type, and blinded the early settlers to the fact, that while the state 
was rich the people were poor. Thus the interest in India gradually 
tended to become a feverish dream of wealth easily to be acquired, 
of pagoda trees bearing money, of inexhaustible mines of diamonds, 
rubies, and other precious stones, which helped to turn the heads of 
sober English merchants, and to make them wild, and sometimes law- 
less and unscrupulous adventurers. This, however, was a phase of 
Indian influence which did not long continue supreme, although 
present as a powerful undercurrent up to very late times. The greed 
of riches early began to give place to an increasing feeling of respon- 
sibility for the government and well-being of the country; and 
although more than once the English reverted to an attitude of indif- 
ferent neutrality with regard to the wars and quarrels of the native 
states among themselves, they never attempted to get rid of the 
growing seeds of responsibility for the well-being of their own domin- 
ions, and gradually realized their true position in India, and that they 
must secure the peace and good government of the country at 
large. This policy it was that changed a commercial adventure into 
an imperial undertaking ; and it was this feeling, much more than a 
grasping desire for riches, which impelled the English as a nation, 
often in spite of the most determined efforts to avoid extension of 
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territory and increase of responsibility, to annex or mediatize one 
native state after another, until all India was practically brought 
under their rule. Thus the interest felt in Indian affairs has gradu- 
ally and almost insensibly deepened and widened until, from a roman- 
tic curiosity or a greed of gain, it has become a deep feeling of respon- 
sibility on the part of the English, and of the world at large—the 
interest felt in watching the most extraordinary experiment in the art 
of governing and developing that has been attempted in modern 
times. 

With this slight sketch of the state of feeling with regard to India, 
we proceed to consider what part India has played in the affairs of the 
world. This consideration will lead us to the conclusion that what 
we have described as the feeling of the world at large with respect to 
India, the feeling of curiosity in watching a remarkable experiment, 
and the absence of any more direct interest except that of its English 
rulers, is the natural and necessary result of the part India has taken, 
and the place it now occupies in the world. Up to the period at 
which the English first become connected with the country, India had 
exercised no influence in European affairs, at least within historical 
times. Its part in Asiatic affairs seems to have been mainly passive. 
This we consider to be the characteristic of its influence. It was not 
India that conquered other states, it was foreign adventurers who 
conquered India. Whether Hindoo or Mussulman, whether Mah- 
ratta, Sikh, Afghan, or Mogul, all have looked upon the country as a 
prize to be gained, as a vast treasury to be plundered, not as a state 
to be governed. They have lived in the land, not as its nursing 
fathers, but more like a horde of robbers. It has not even been the 
lust of ambition which has inflamed them, but the greed of wealth. 
The country has been an apple of discord thrown among the 
surrounding nations: a glittering bait which has lured to de- 
struction in many cases. That this should have been so is not 
unnatural. India was a rich country surrounded by poor and bar- 
ren tracts; its people were a civilized and comparatively effete 
race surrounded by vigorous barbarians: this sufficiently accounts 
for the attacks of its neighbors. The success of those attacks seems 
to us in great part due to another cause: its peculiar social system. 
As regards its relations with the governing power, the country 
consisted primarily of a number of small communities, each com- 
plete in itself and almost self-governing. The community consisted 
chiefly of cultivators called ryots; there was the village head, 
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or earlier still, a village Council of Five, the village Brahmin, black- 
smith, harness-maker, shoemaker, accountant, and even the village 
dancing girl; and most of these offices were hereditary. The ryots 
or cultivators paid their rent to the zemindar, who represented the 
state as collector of the land-tax, and who paid the proceeds of his 
collections tothe government. Thus the zemindar became practically 
the link between the ruling pdwer and the people ; and these village 
communities formed compact societies, which were not brought into 
direct contact with the government, and were only interested in being 
allowed to enjoy their lands at the prescriptive rent. So that if, as 
usually happened, the conquerors did not displace the zemindar, or 
demand increased revenue from him—which he would of course exact 
from the ryots—the village community would probably be entirely 
unaffected by a change of government. Thus these communities were 
elements of both strength and weakness. They were elements of 
strength inasmuch as they prevented foreign and intestine troubles 
affecting the body of the people’; they were like rocks which the waves 
of conquest or of war might sweep over at will, but which remained 
steadfast after all shocks. Mohammedan fury or proselytism scarcely 
affected these enduring structures, some of which remain almost 
untouched to the present day. These communities, however, were 
practically sources of weakness, precisely because they were so 
detached from the governing power that they were little interested 
in resisting any change which did not threaten to affect them in their 
religious or social relations. The conquerors too would ordinarily, as 
we have pointed out, be careful to avoid arousing resistance by any 
such interference. Thus the result was, that while the social charac- 
teristics of the country were unaffected, the tide of conquest was 
almost unimpeded ; and it is probable that the very disturbance of 
the political atmosphere led to increased coherence among the village 
communities, and greater pertinacity in preserving their main features 
untouched. Therefore, nothwithstanding all the turmoil of conflict, 
India never exercised any active influence in Asiatic affairs. When 
it$ rulers were in harmony with the people, the government was too 
profoundly conservative for external action ; and when its rulers were 
alien to the people, the country was necessarily paralyzed, and unable 
to exercise any abiding influence. It follows from what we have said 
that it is the social conservatism of the people of India which has 
prevented their exercising any abiding external influence. This con- 
servatism still continues in almost its ancient strength. 

Again, under English rule, India as a separate power has been 
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necessarily deprived of any direct influence upon either Asiatic or 
European affairs. At one time the politics of France and England 
were partially affected by their rivalry in India, but with this excep- 
tion, and putting aside a very slight connection with Portuguese poli- 
tics, India has never directly affected European affairs. But indirectly 
the possession of India by England has been an important element in 
the politics of Europe. Other nations, and especially Russia, are 
supposed to envy England her Indian empire, and to be anxious to 
imitate the old Asiatic system of conquest; and so far, India has been 
and will be a source of weakness to England, a sost of vast Ireland by 
means of which England is exceptionally open toattack. There can be 
no doubt that India drains England of soldiers ; but on the other hand 
the frontiers of the country afford the army a training, since it seldom 
happens that there is not some frontier war going on in India. A 
career, too, is afforded to many in India; but on the whole it is doubt- 
ful if India adds any thing to the strength of England, though she 
undoubtedly adds much to her importance in the eyes of the world, 
and affords a vast market for her merchandise. The influence of 
India is thus, as it has always been, indirect and passive ; and we think 
we have now shown that the relation of India to foreign nations is, as 
we have remarked before, one of interest and curiosity with regard to 
the experiences through which it is passing, and on the part of India 
itself an attitude of indifference. 

If we turn tothe social aspects of India, we find some of the 
same characteristics. The marked features of the social system of 
India, as regards the Hindoo population, are the same as they were 
centuries ago. The waves of change pass over it without any 
visible result. The social state of India is a state of arrested 
growth—of growth which practically stopped between 2,000 and 
3,000 years ago. There are signs that before that time there 
had been life and progress; but social life since then has been 
marked by intense conservatism, and English rule has very much 
contributed to crystallize what before was in a more plastic conditign. 
We have already pointed out the persistence and vitality of the vil- 
lage community through all the upheavings of Indian society. That 
is not a singular instance. It is indeed strange to observe the vitality 
which the Hindoo system still possesses, both in its social and religious 
branches. We have an exclusiveness more complete than that of 
China, without the aid of any of the external and artificial barriers 
which China has so carefully preserved. It is not an artificial exclu- 
sion of foreign influence that we witness, but an insensibility and 
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imperviousness to it. In illustration of this it is necessary to inquire, 
What were the main features of Hindoo social life, between twenty 
and thirty centuries ago, when Manu wrote? It was then that the 
Hindoo religion and law, and consequently social life, seem to have 
become fixed, and since which they have not developed. It is the 
subsequent period which forms part of what is called the Kali, or 
present age, for which the law was then laid down; and in this Kali 
age many parts of the old Hindoo*system are no longer in force. 
The main characteristics of Hindoo society were then as now their 
system of religion, the joint family, and the institution of caste. 
These three prominent features are intimately connected ; and indeed 
these and the whole code of Hindoo law and social duty are involved 
in the Hindoo religion. That religion—at any rate the forms of it— 
now, as ages ago, interpenetrates the whole of the Hindoo’s life, and 
controls every act ; and for him there is no distinction between relig- 
ious and secular acts. He begins his day with prayer, and an offer- 
ing of flowers and sweetmeats and a libation of water to his family 
deity, of which an image is kept in every house, and in houses of 
any size there is a special temple provided for the worship of the 
idol. He does no act without reference to the omens, and regards 
lucky and unlucky days and seasons. He begins every letter and 
every important document with an invocation to his tutelary deity. 
He pays worship to the waters of the Ganges, and is taken to its banks 
to die; that with those waters in his mouth his soul may ascend 
upward to the regions of bliss, and not descend to the hell called Put. 
It is said he would not save a drowning man from death, lest the 
Kali, the goddess of destruction, should be cheated of a victim: and 
it is not long since Thuggism ceased, if indeed it has ceased, to exist. 
His birth, marriage, death, every stage of his life, is marked by its 
peculiar religious ceremonies. He offers funeral cakes to three genera- 
tions of ancestors ; and it is his duty to beget sons, that they may per- 
form the same office for him, and so redeem his soul from misery. Then 
again the joint family is directly based upon his religion. "It is the 
capacity to offer the funeral cakes to the souls of ancestors that 
mainly determines the right to inheritance; and it is upon this 
capacity that the status of the members of the joint family depends. 
The family is thus, as in ancient Rome, the soéial unit ; and, until 
the members have separated, they have no individuality according to 
the strict system of the Hindoo law. Partition is however allowed ; 
and, when the members of a Hindoo family have separated, in food, 
worship, and estate, they become recognizable, legally and socially, 
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as individuals. A farther development of individuality, and almost 
the only one that has been caused by the English rule, is the power 
to dispose of property by will. Then, with regard to caste, that too 
flows from the Hindoo’s religion; although it has assumed a more 
rigid shape since the daysof Manu. At present it constitutes almost 
the only bond which binds him to his fellows who are not of his 
family. His idea of duty is almost confined to duty to the deity he 
worships, to his family and to his caste brethren. With those of a 
lower caste, as is well known, he will not eat. At present, in the 
famine districts, brahmins are employed to prepare the food to be 
distributed, because the brahmin being the highest caste, all may eat 
what he has touched; and even the starving will not eat what has 
been polluted by the touch of an inferior in caste. It is obvious that 
we have in the institutions of religion, in the joint family life, and in 
caste, formidable barriers against change, stronger than the great wall 
of China ; and these retain very much of their ancient strength. For 
the rest, the moral defects of the Hindoos are proverbial: truthful- 
ness is a rare virtue, honesty and straightforwardness are of course 
equally rare; they have no word for gratitude in their language, 
although instances of great fidelity relieved the gloomy incidents of 
the mutiny. Their intellectual powers have been grossly exaggerated. 
Many indeed, even of the lowest classes, can read, write, and cipher ; 
but the subtlety and intellectual acumen, of which so much is some- 
times said, are as rare as great abilities among other races. In their 
social, as in their political life, the Hindoos are singularly passive: 
they are learners not originators; they excel in a few kinds of orna- 
mental and delicate work, and have a certain readiness in turning to 
various kinds of handicraft and business; but beyond this they do 
not go; and as their system of caste makes employments hereditary 
there is little scope for varied attainments. We have spoken, in this 
slight sketch, of the Hindoos alone, because they are the bulk of the 
people. Many of the Mohammedans in Bengal are Hindoos toa great 
extent in*habit and feeling, and especially in clinging to caste; but, 
as we have already suggested, the Mohammedan is the foreign ele- 
ment ; the nation can not advance without the Hindoo. 

We therefore naturally inquire how far English rule has affected 
the people, and what may be expected to be its ultimate results. A 
glance at the two systems of English and Hindoo political and social 
life will show that no speedy progress can be expected. English rule, 
by modifying the system of land tenure, has indeed almost destroyed 
the primitive village; and English ideas have tended to sap the foun- 
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dations of Hindoo life. English rule has, moreover, given peace and 
prosperity, and the possibility of progress, to the country. But the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan law,have been to some extent preserved to 
the natives ; and administered by English courts, guiding themselves 
by written texts, are practically unable to ascertain and embody their 
modification by custom. 

Whatever capacity of development those laws possessed has been 
destroyed by the action of English rules of construction and pro- 
cedure. The Hindoo law has become crystallized. We have 
abolished infanticide, which probably, to the native mind, was as 
rational as, and more humane than natural selection; and suttee, by 
which the wife, who is reckoned part of the body of a Hindoo 
husband and through whom after his death he experiences glory or 
shame, could join him in death, instead of prolonging a gloomy 
existence under the painful conditions of Hindoo widowhood. But 
we have not taught the natives our ideas of government. A native 
understands the rights of might; but he does not understand our con- 
stitutional language, by which he is told all the Queen's subjects are 
equal, and are to be governed only by law, and that law mainly for- 
eign, as far as he is concerned. His conception of law is different 
from ours; he understands government by religion and custom much 
better than government by formal laws. His social system is a system 
of rigid, and in many cases helpless, dependence and subservience ; 
he can not comprehend our doctrines of equality and freedom, nor 
does he understand government by universal, household, or any other 
suffrage. The privileges given him by our liberal ideas he uses, if at 
all, to embarrass us. He frequently uses the freedom of the courts 
for the purpose of gratifying his revenge: nothing being more com- 
mon than for a native, out of revenge, to bring a false suit, or lay a 
false charge, supported by hired witnesses. He does not understand, 
much less admire, our horror of bribery—at any rate, if he is rich 
enough to bribe. Our political economy is an enigma to him: free- 
dom of trade is opposed to all his notions, which are to have hered- 
itary trades, to which all the principles and practices of trades-unions 
are familiar. He does not understand a system of society mainly 
based upon contract, while his is based upon duty. There is there- 
fore no point of contact for the English and native mind; and the 
result is, that although a certain proportion of the people, especially 
in Bengal, have learned to speak and write a choice dialect called 
Baboo’s English, and although a few arts and manufactures have 
made some progress among them, on the whole it may be doubted 
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whether there is any element of permanence in the result of our in- 
fluence: whether, if the English left the country to-morrow, there 
would be much trace of their influence in the minds or habits of the 
people. 

What, then, is to be the future of India? It seems difficult to see 
how English influence can be made more effectual within any limited 
period. Where there is so little sympathy in ideas and habits as we 
have pointed out, it must be long before any real assimilation can take 
place. Since the Hindoo can not eat with the Englishman, much less 
intermarry with him, the barrier can not be broken down until this is 
changed. It is only by amalgamation in daily life and habits, and 
especially by intermarriage, that races can be welded together. There 
is no want of kindly feeling on the part of the English, but rather an 
excess; anda philanthropy not always wise is eager in offering to 
our Indian fellow subjects the unappreciated advantages of English 
laws: and the English constitution insists upon perfect equality be- 
tween the races, and that every career should be open to the subject 
race. This is not always a wise philanthropy, but it at any rate 
shows rather an excess of kindly feeling. Of sympathy, however, or 
assimilation of habits, ideas, and aims, what we have already pointed 
out as to Hindoo life and habits shows that there can be but little. It 
is true that some natives have received, not only an English educa- 
tion, but an education in England; and there are instances of com- 
plete adoption of English external life and manners; and with such 
success that, beyond an almost imperceptible twang, it is impossible 
to detect any difference of speech, and almost equally difficult to 
point out any difference of manners. The ideas of English life are 
not, it is true, so completely assimilated, but still there is a wonderful 
approach to complete identity, even in that respect, in the rare 
instances referred to. And no doubt this will be an increasing means 
of approximation. But while the native educated in England acquires 
English manners and habits, the native receiving an English education 
in India, either preserves native manners, adding an insuperable 
conceit in himself, on account of his education; to the natural self-suf- 
ficiency of his race, or adopts English vices by way of becoming truly 
English. Moreover, it is obvious every native, or every wealthy native, 
could not go to England for education ; arid there is this bar to any 
great increase of the class of such natives, that the Hindoo religion 
must first be got rid of; since by that the orthodox Hindoo is for- 
bidden to cross the sea (kala pani, or black water). Thus we meet 
again the same difficulty as before, the intimate connection of the 
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Hindoo religion with every phase of Hindoo life. We have already 
said there can not be in ordinary cases any fusion of races without 
intermarriage ; and the instances of effective intermixture of races have 
been few (and perhaps there has never been an instance), where races 
very different in habits have at all intermixed in this way. However, 
that may be, such fusion can not be desired in the present case, as far 
as the prospects of the two races are concerned. The results of such 
mixture, as at present witnessed, seem to be rather a combination of 
the vices of both races, and the destruction of all controlling influences ; 
while the effects intellectually are of the most unsatisfactory kind. 
And here again, as we have remarked, the Hindoo religion, with its 
polygamy, must be first got rid of, so that at every step it is the same 
difficulty that meets us. 

Then it may be said that, as this is the difficulty which fronts us 
in every direction, it is Christianity which must be the welding force ; 
and in this we agree. It requires something more powerful and 
intense than the action of ordinary forces, to break down a barrier 
such as Hindooism presents; and it is of little use to rely upon the 
spread of education or commerce, or the action of government, to fuse 
togtther races of different religions, and whose religion has so much 
vitality. The prospects of Christianizing the Hindoos are however 
still very dim; and seem as far as ever from realization. It follows 
from the native system of religion, with its caste and joint family, that 
it is a fearful wrench for a Hindoo to become a Christian. It is not 
only separating in religion from his fellows; but it involves being put 
out of caste, shunned and abhorred, so that not even the lowest would 
eat with him, or give him food or water to save him from death. 
Conversion necessarily means to a Hindoo an utter isolation from his 
own people. Besides, Christianity seems to have little attraction for 
the native mind; and, with the spread of scepticism throughout the 
world, the interest which educated Hindoos might otherwise feel in 
Christianity is apt to be checked; and any attempt at a higher relig- 
ious life, to result in the colorless eclecticism of the Brahmo Somajsect, 
which is a greater obstacle to the spread of Christianity, even than 
ordinary Hindooism; for it looks upon itself as having reached a 
higher level than Christianity, and to be a teacher instead of a learner. 
The prospect, therefore, of any great change being wrought by the 
influence of Christianity, must be considered very remote. 

Any immediate change in the present relations of the dominant 
and subject race, is therefore not to be expected; and it would be 
unreasonable to feel surprise that habits and a social system, which 
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were substantially fixed as long ago as the Christian era, should not 
give way ina day. Nor does it seem desirable that so great a change 
as would be necessary to make any marked difference in the position 
of India, should be suddenly or even rapidly effected by any force but 
one which, like Christianity, would supply checks and restraints in 
place of those it removed. It is true, progress can not be attained 
without the destruction of caste, and the practical destruction of 
Hindooism ; and without such a convulsion of society as would be 
sufficient to destroy these, the Hindoo race can not escape from the 
narrow circle of passive influence which we have indicated as its lot 
for ages past, and can not advance beyond its stationary civilization. 
Let us, however, consider what India has to gain or lose by such a 
change. It would be an almost unmixed evil to have such a change 
brought about by means of commerce, government, or education—by 
any thing, in short, which does not, like the passionate desire for truth 
of which Christianity affords the highest embodiment, build up while 
it destroys—by any thing which should operate by crumbling away 
the checks and restraints at present supplied by the social and religious 
system of the native races, without substituting others. At present 
there is a melancholy tendency to imitate our civilization in its vices 
alone, and 
“ The reeling faun, the sensual feast,” 

are not unknown as the outcome of what should be an advance in civ- 
ilization. We may well, therefore, desire to see caution used in 
touching even the Hindoo temple ; although stained by ancient crime 
and modern impurity and tottering from decay, and partly sustained 
only by the incrustations of corruption, its sudden fall would yet 
bring moral destruction upon many. And the present state of society 
in Christian nations is not such that it is an unmixed benefit to 
become like them. Let us consider for a little the Indian system 
in its better aspects. In the first place we have a nation of agri- 
culturists ; each owning a little holding of land—practically owning 
it, since the law insures, to some perpetual tenancy at a fixed rent, 
to others a like tenancy after twelve years’ occupation, and to still 
more definite and equitable terms of holding. The customs of the 
country also temper what is more rigorous in the law; and though 
the ryot is liable, no doubt, to great oppression, it may be doybted 
whether there is so large a diffusion of moderate competence in 
European societies. However poor a man may be, he usually has 
his little holding, his cow, and sometimes a tope of mango trees, and 
a hut which, poor and wretched as it is, suffices for the climate. The 
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comparatively easy circumstances of the bulk of the people are no 
doubt greatly due to the fact that the peasant can live on so little. 
Four rupees, or eight shillings, or two dollars, will, in times of ordinary 
plenty, feed his family for a month, and although his almost exclusive 
dependence on rice and grain, and refusal to touch many kinds of 
food, is an element of weakness when the question is of competition 
as a nation with other nations, still it is the basis of content, and 
even of wealth for him as an individual. There is extremely little 
beggary in ordinary times; very little of the running sore of pauper- 
ism, and of the sights that make the heart sick in European cities 
However poor a man may seem, he has usually some means, not only 
of livelihood, but something upon which he can depend in distress ; 
and the indifference of the poorest of those who serve the English, 
to keeping their places, causes astonishment even to those who are 
accustomed to witness it. Again, scarcely any native is so poor as 
not somewhere or other to find means to carry on any litigation in 
which he may be interested. The litigious spirit of the Hindoos has 
- been much remarked upon, but with little perception of its cause. 
In the first place, the contemptibly small sums for which suits are some- 
times brought, frequently represent larger interests ; and in the second 
place, there are few countries where classes so low in the scale of wealth 
can so readily find means to litigate, either in their own resources or 
in the help of those who are bound to them, as in India. The greater 
diffusion of litigation is a sign, therefore, not merely of greater litig- 
iousness, but of larger resources and interests also. It is true such 
litigants often do not rely entirely, or perhaps chiefly, on their own 
resources ; but it is one of the features we wish to make prominent, 
that mutual help exists to so large an extent. Now what would the 
native get from modern civilization in exchange for his modest com- 
petence, as compared with his needs? He would get complete nom- 
inal independence, and complete practical isolation: he would have 
no right to look to anybody for any thing, except under a contract ; 
he would find himself often left to fight singly, and be overwhelmed 
by overpowering wealth ; he would be only just beginning to learn 
new methods of mutual help, aid in learning would have to suffer 
bitterly. It is true that in many things the spirit of mutual help is 
conspicuously absent from native ideas. One is often astonished, 
after considerable experience, at the indifference shown to the sick- 
ness or death even of those who are bound to them by ties of caste 
or blood. In fact they have little humanity, less gratitude, and no 
imagination: they are like overgrown children, with no higher intelli- 
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gence or morality, but with greater physical powers; and their mu- 
tual self-help is very much on selfish principles. Still it is a practical 
force ; and although it does not make them progress, preserves them 
from destruction. 

. If we look at their social arrangements generally, they are fitted to 
preserve, in however imperfect a manner, the harmony and continuity 
of family life, and mutual dependence and help, upon which happi- 
ness so much depends. In fact nowhere is the domestic principle 
stronger. ‘ Many sons are to be desired,” says the Hindoo sage; 
and the devout Hindoo sees in his son, not merely the future up- 
holder of his name, or even perchance the squanderer of his wealth, 
but the redeemer of his soul and the crown of his life here and here- 
after. Nor are women in so utterly hopeless a position as might 
be imagined: here again we may infer that the happiness of the 
woman, as well of the man, was the original motive of that system 
of seclusion which, in the placid silence of Hindoo life, limits the 
chances of misery, although it cramps the faculties. But as we have 
said, happiness rather than progress is the aim of the Hindoo institu- 
tions. Again, the system of hereditary trades, by excluding the 
principle of competition, excludes no doubt almost all hope of prog- 
ress, but helps to secure a subsistence to all. Prices, too, are as much 
ruled by custom as other matters. The native is governed by custom 
(dustoor): he is its slave, no doubt ; but what would such a creature 
gain by being exposed to the rude though it may be wholesome blasts 
of competition? So that here again it may be doubted whether he 
would gain in happiness by a sudden change of civilization, even if 
it could be effected without irreparable damage ; and in many respects 
it may be doubted whether he would not be a great loser. 

Then if we glance at their systems of law, there are some remark- 
able features, giving it the same complexion which, as we have seen, 
belongs to the whole system—namely, the preponderance of station- 
ary happiness over progress as its aim. For instance, each son of the 
joint family succeeds equally to the father’s wealth; a more equitable, 
though it may be less progressive system than primogeniture ; more 
conducive to family harmony, and toa modest prosperity. Every 
unmarried female member of the family is moreover entitled to main- 
tenance by her male relatives, and to a home in. the family dwelling 
house. Since the English entered the country, one progressive ele- 
ment has, as we have before mentioned, been introduced into this 
branch of the law—the power to make a will. The Mohammedans 
again have a singularly elaborate system of law, which allows much 
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more freedom to women than is commonly believed ; and, like the 
Hindoo law, secures their maintenance and their possession of separ- 
ate property, and has also an equitable scheme of inheritance. Both 
systems too, admit of legal adoption, and such adoption is extremely 
common among Hindoos. Sucha custom might supply a want in our 
more civilized society, where huge wealth is sometimes without an 
heir ; while the needy relative, who is not in the relation of a son, is 
frequently not an attractive object of bounty. With regard to mar- 
riage, among Hindoos it is more usual for the husband than the wife 
to be bought ; and with Mohammedans, although the wife receives a 
dowry, she receives and disposes of it herself, and is legally free in 
her choice ofahusband. A Hindoowife also receives presents, usually 
of comparatively large amounts, of which she has the disposal. So 
that, as regards the law of marriage, there is not much to choose 
between the native laws and those of European nations. As to the 
early marriages so much deplored by philanthropists as obstacles to 
progress, we there again see the same controlling idea which we have 
seen throughout. Early marriages are essentially bound up with the 
Hindoo religion, and prevail with both sexes. The father who allows 
his daughter to pass the age of maturity without marrying her is 
threatened with endless and horrible torment. And although, to 
our ideas, it is a terrible thing to have one’s lot in life fixed for us 
before we are able to choose, still, in the scheme of native life, it is 
absolutely necessary that the wife should be received into the family 
which is to be he: exclusive home at an age when the will is plastic, 
and the passions undeveloped. And, although there is probably little 
practical opportunity of dissent, the consent of the Hindoo girl is 
theoretically as necessary as is that of a Mayfair damsel. The 
Mohammedan maiden also has an absolute right of choice elaborately 
secured to her. Thus looking to the general scheme of Hindoo law 
and life, we see some features similar to our own, and something of 
which even our civilization feels the want; and on the whole little 
that would justify a revolutionary change. 

Tenant-right, and the abolition of primogeniture, about which 
England has been so much agitated of late, are here embodied in 
ancient laws. Pauperism is unknown, and co-operation is the prin- 
ciple of social and commercial life. Some few progressive elements, 
moreover, have been adopted from English law; for instance, the 
law of contract, which in Hindoo law, as we might expect, was ina 
‘tudimentary state, has been largely supplemented by English law, 
and so far an element of progress introduced. 
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Upon the whole, then, much progress is not to be expected in In- 
dian civilization within any very limited period. There has been some 
infusion of new life, which at present has not produced any very vital 
change, but which still offers possibilities of future advance. We 
have endeavored to point out that, while a ready adoption of European 
ideas can not be expected, it is in some respects doubtful whether it 
is to be desired; that in the present state of transition of European 
civilization, and in the absence of clearly settled and indisputable 
principles of social life, which is so noticeable in Europe, where much 
is in a fluid state and has yet to settle and solidify, it might be a 
doubtful advantage to adopt, as a whole, European ideas: that, con- 
sequently, it is well that time should insensibly do its work; and that 
what is controlling and preservative in Indian life should not be vio- 
lently disturbed. At the same time we can not doubt that the pres- 
ence of the more vigorous elements derived from European ideas will 
in time leaven this comparatively effete civilization, which is undoubt- 
edly ill-fitted to resist the tide of modern change, and which, with all 
its tenacity of life, will be unable to escape from the disintegration 
caused by the new and fermenting elements introduced into it: the 
new wine has been put into old bottles, and the result is only a ques- 
tion of time. A system of religion which, in its common acceptation, 
is at war with physical science and with the social and political ideas 
which are now brought into contact with it, and which derives its 
strength from what is also its weakness—its antiquity, must gradually 
succumb; but its decay will be brought about by time, and will not 
be compiete until some substitute has grown up in its place. 

When, therefore, we desire to forecast the future, we can only 
safely do so to any extent by bearing well in mind what now exists, 
and upon what its existence will depend. This we have shown to be, 
as far as the social life of the people of India is concerned, the pres- 
ence of a strong conservative instinct on the part of the Hindoo race; 
and the absence of any such florid enthusiasm in the propagation of 
new ideas, on the part of its rulers, as would suffice to overturn the old 
and simultaneously implant the new in the native mind: from which 
we conclude that change will not be immediate but gradual. And if 
we look back at the century during which we have practically ruled 
in India, we are confirmed in this opinion; because the force of new 
ideas in leavening old habits is in great measure due to their newness, 
and might have been expected to produce its most decided effects at 
an earlier period. Those effects, as we have seen, have hitherto been 
slight ; and in fact the new ideas are themselves growing old to the 
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minds of the people; and are therefore more in danger of falling into 
the category of shelved and rejected ideas, than likely to develop 
suddenly into new life. 

With regard to the political future of India, it has two aspects, as 
we have indicated: it may be looked at as regards her relation to 
England and the world, or as regards herself. Although she may be 
brought into a prominent place by English energy, her real position 
in the political world must depend upon herself; and, if she is found 
incapable of readily assimilating European civilization,’she can not 
take a conspicuous place, on her own merits, in the politics of the world, 
but must always be liable to relapse into political nonentity. As 
regards England, India will continue, for the reason we have suggested, 
to be asource of weakness as well as of strength. She may be a source 
of wealth, a field of training ; but while the feelings of the rulers and the 
ruled are so imperfectly harmonized, she must be a weight dragging 
back her rulers in times of crisis. There is no reason to think it 
would be otherwise under Russian or any other European rule. It is 
true Englishmen are undemonstrative ; but the French are otherwise : 
and yet they were not popular in India, and got no solid footing there. 
In fact, in spite of all that is said, no other race has shown capabil- 
ities for colonization and government of alien races at all to be com- 
pared with those of the English race. The truth is that respect is a 
better basis of government than mere fleeting sympathy; and the 
natives of India, at bottom, respect the English, and believe in their 
honesty of purpose, although vaguely, and without great admiration 
or hearty sympathy. There appears therefore, little reason to antici- 
pate any great danger from the superior attraction of any Western 
race as rulers; and less, perhaps, to anticipate the rise of what would 
be a formidable competitor—a popular native dynasty. India, of 

-course, and England in her connection with India, are liable to the 
chances which time and fortune may have in store for them ; but, as 
far as a choice on the part of India is concerned, there is no ground 
for thinking that the connection will be severed. It certainly would 
be a poor exchange that India would make in severing such a con- 
nection even for Russian rule, which, although in some respect suited 
to the native mind in its clear and defined despotism, would be likely 
to show much less forbearance to the ideas and habits of the people. 
And to revert to native rule would be to plunge once more into 

_ anarchy. The best hopes of India are bound up with English rule ; 

and on the whole the people are faithful to that rule: it has given 
them peace and security, and has offered them a full share of its own 
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advantages. It has been a tolerant and even an indulgent rule, honestly 
exercised in the main; and the kindliness which is almost universally 
felt toward the natives, and which too often degenerates into a weak 
sentimentality, while not unlikely to injure the people by over-indul- 
gence, is a security against any repetition of oppressions like those of 
its native sovereigns. The conclusion, then, to which we are led, is, 
that the part played at present by India in its relations with the world 
at large through its connection with England is not likely to be dis- 
turbed, as far as the choice of India is concerned: she will still remain 
a part of the empire, but avulnerable part. In the event of complica- 
tions in Europe, no doubt Russia might endeavor to wrest India from 
the grasp of England; or at any rate to strike a blow at England 
through India; and probably India would herself neither be able nor 
disposed to offer much resistance beyond a steady indifference. 
England must therefore be prepared to hold her own in India as in 
Europe. The consideration of this subject, however, is beyond our 
present object, since it rather concerns England as a European power. 
So long as England retains her position in Europe there is little fear 
she will lose India. 














DEAF-MUTISM. 


EACHERS of the deaf and dumb are often amused by un- 
thinking questions and suppositions, coming from persons un- 
familiar with deaf-mutes. 

Such remarks as the following are not uncommon : 

“Your pupils have especial facility in music, have they not ?” 

“ Do the mutes learn to read and write? I suppose they can only 
be taught to use signs.” 

“Ts it not true that deaf-mutes are very passionate and suspi- 
cious?” 

“ Have not the deaf and dumb much more natural intelligence 
than hearing people?” 

“I believe you make use of books with raised letters.” 

The confusion of ideas indicated by the first and last of the fore- 
going specimens has arisen, doubtless, in great part from the wide 
publicity given to the case of Laura Bridgman, a blind deaf-mute, 
the story of whose education has led many to conclude, hastily, that 
all deaf-mutes, or at least many of them, are blind. 

This combination of afflictions, far from ‘being common, is so rare, 
that out of twenty thousand deaf-mutes now living in the United 
States, not more than six are known to be blind. 

The egregious blunders of the other remarks we have quoted 
must be attributed in large measure to innocent ignorance on the 
part of those who seldom or never meet deaf-mutes, and to the lack 
of reflection on the part of those who meeting them are not able to 
study their peculiarities. 

The term deaf-mute often bears a meaning quite different from ° 
the more strict signification of the word. 

As recognized in most of the legislation relative to his education 
the deaf-mute is a person too deaf to be able to receive oral instruc- 
tion in ordinary schools. Under this denomination are included, as 
a matter of course, many who can speak well, and many even who 
can hear conversation directed especially to them. 

Such persons are plainly not deaf-mutes in the strict sense of the 
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word, and are classed as such on educational grounds alone, for the 
reason that there are, as yet, no schools other than those sustained 
for the deaf and dumb, in which their education is practicable. 

Strictly speaking, a deaf-mute is a person whose organs of hearing 
are completely disabled, or at least to such a degree that the powers 
of speech are consequently wholly undeveloped. Such alone can be 
said to be true subjects of deaf-mutism, and the peculiarities of such, 
only, will be considered in this paper. And it should be understood - 
that a large majority of deaf-mutes, so called, are such in the more 
strict sense as above defined ; the surds, or semi-mutes, as they have 
often been erroneously termed, comprising but a small minority. 

The phenomena of deaf-mutism arrange themselves in two distinct 
divisions, namely, the physical and the psychical. Physical deaf- 
mutism will be readily understood as consisting in mere organic deaf- 
ness and consequent dumbness, while psychical deaf-mutism includes 
the mental and moral conditions induced by and growing out of the 
physical disability. 

It may be said of deaf-mutes as a class that their physical deaf- 
mutism can not be removed. Their deafness has hitherto baffled the 
relieving hands of the surgeon and the physician. Their dumbness 
has only partially yielded before the persistent efforts of teachers of 
articulation, to whose patience and skill all praise is due. The record 
of ‘more than a century’s labor in Christendom shows clearly that 
speech can be acguired by no more than a small proportion of actual 
deaf-mutes. 

It is, therefore, upon psychical deaf-mutism that the attention of 
the teacher should be chiefly fixed, to the complete removal of which, 
in a vast majority of cases, no inherent or insurmountable obstacles 
present themselves. 

And it is not the teacher alone who has a duty in this regard. 
All who come in contact with deaf-mutes may render them important 
service in ways that will be made to appear later in this article. 

That there is a deaf-mutism more deplorable than that which is 
‘merely physical, will be well understood by all who have met with 
uneducated deaf-mutes of mature age. Our compassion for these is 
not more called forth by the consideration that their ears are closed 
to all the sweet harmonies of sound, their tongues useless for the 
expression of thought, feeling, and desire, than by the reflection that 
their minds are dwarfed, their sensibilities undeveloped, their social 
natures warped and soured, their moral perceptions nebulous, and 
their religious feelings unawakened. 
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The following picture, drawn by one who has been totally deaf 
since his tenth year, may be recognized in whole or in part by such 
as have come in contact with similar characters: 


“In Bennington, Vermont, fifteen years ago, lived a character known in all the 
region round about as ‘Dumb Gray.’ He was an uneducated deaf-mute—tall, well- 
formed, with bearded and not unhandsome features. Most of his time was spent 
in moody isolation. Occasionally he would enter the town, and always became the 
center of an eager and curious group. When thus surrounded, he would come to a 
full stop, throw back his fine head, and look from face to face in the throng, half 
angry, half abashed, and altogether perplexed, as if sensible of the presence of strange 
confréres, whose affinity with himself he perceived, whose superiority he dimly recog- 
nized, but was too proud to acknowledge without the explanation for which, perhaps, 
he hungered. Unemulous, unambitious, utterly regardless of his personal advance- 
ment; startled by a touch, soothed by a glance; not easily provoked, but terrible when 
aroused; appropriating any unguarded article that tempted him, but always without 
effort at concealment; occasionally evincing a disposition to make an acquaintance 
in the town, the next hour flying in bitter revulsion to his mountain home, he was 
clearly a strange being, pitiably but mysteriously and impressively afflicted—a being 
not only bereft of all the highest human enjoyments, but tortured by his inability to 
comprehend them: a being to challenge at once the sympathy of the generous, the 
interest of the philosophical, and the solicitude of the religious.” 


Psychical deaf-mutism may be considered under three subdivisions, 
viz., (1) Mental, (2) Moral, and (3) Social. 

In the mental development of the deaf-mute, the great and 
peculiar obstacle is his lack of language. That marvelous process by 
means of which the hearing child, between his first and fourth year, 
possesses himself, without conscious effort, of his mother tongue, and 
sometimes even gains two or three languages, has no counterpart in 
the experience of the deaf-mute; and as a consequence he lacks not 
only the language, but all that mental discipline and growth which are 
incident even to the vernacular acquirement of language. 

That the untaught deaf-mute has methods of thought is undoubt- 
edly true. But the necessary crudeness of them will appear from the 
reflection that as he works them out, he can only imperfectly call to 
his aid the imitative faculty. He must originate almost every thing, 
and arrive at just conclusions only after blunders infinitely more 
numerous than those of the hearing child. 

Even in the imperfect development possible to the uneducated 
deaf-mute, the necessity of some language becomes apparent. Failing 
to learn that of his fellows, he will invent one of his own, and impose 
its use on all who will accept it. And when the indifference or hard- 
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heartedness of his family or associates denies him the use of this, he 
lapses into a condition but slightly elevated above idiocy. 

In proof of this, an instance may be cited, which fell under the 
writer’s notice some years since, of a girl who had been held as a 
household drudge or slave by her family, till in her sixteenth year she 
was brought, at the instance of her humane neighbors, to a school 
where she might be taught. On entering she presented evidences of 
idiocy that were thought to be unmistakable. Premature decrepitude 
of form, with crooked,-claw-shaped fingers, and a face utterly expres- 
sionless, were taken as plain tokens of mental feebleness. 

A few months, however, of the ordinary treatment of a deaf-mute 
institution, wrought what seemed almost a miracle. Rest from ex- 
hausting labor allowed the fingers to relax and the form to straighten ; 
kindness lighted smiles in a face that had lost, if it had ever pos- 
sessed, the power of changing its expression; patient instruction 
reached at length the awakened intellect, and at the end of a year; 
eager happy intelligence was in process of healthy development where 
there seemed before to have been no germ of mental life. 

The language of pantomime suffices for the ordinary development 
of the intellectual faculties. A deaf-mute who never learns a lan- 
guage of words, may still be taught much as to the operations of the 
natural world: something of history and geography, not a little of 
science and mathematics, the laws and usages of society, and the 
principles and precepts of religion. 

But this will not relieve him from his mental deaf-mutism. 

Having no language in common with his fellow-men; shut out 
from the stores of information and food for thought conserved in 
books ; unable to acquaint himself with even the news of the day as 
chronicled in the journals ; often excited and perhaps tormented with 
thoughts and queries for which he has no means of exact expression, 
his mind may be likened to an eagle caged ora lion chained. He 
will either lapse into the contentedness of ignoble bondage, or drag 
out an unhappy existence, beating at bars or chafing in fetters from 
the thraldom of which he is powerless to free himself. 

The question naturally rises in the mind of a philanthropic person : 
“Is there no way of escape from so sad a condition ?”’ 

Happily an affirmative answer may be found. in the history of 
every well-ordered school for deaf-mutes. Among those taught, some 
will appear who, while remaining physically deaf and dumb, are no 
longer suffering from mental deaf-mutism. Their processes of thought, 
their methods of reasoning, their modes of expression, are the same 
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as those of hearing persons, with the single exception that verbal 
language is to them on/y visible, and not visible or audible according 
to circumstances, as it is to hearing people. That this can be predi- 
cated of a majority of so-called educated deaf-mutes, or even of a 
large minority, we think no candid teacher of mutes will claim. That 
the mental enfranchisement of deaf-mutes ought to be more complete 
and more general than it is, we are equally confident will be admitted 
by all fair-minded teachers. 

And we will venture now to offer a few suggestions looking to the 
attainment of this most desirable result. 

The language of signs must not be ignored in the education of the 
deaf and dumb. Weare aware that not a few claim the contrary, and 
urge the entire exclusion of this language, natural not only to the 
deaf-mute, but constituting “one of the two universally intelligible 
innate forms of expression granted by God to mankind—a form which 
is in reality more or less employed by every human being.” 

Against such exclusion we have the advice of prominent and suc- 
cessful teachers of all systems, among whom none stand higher than 
the late Moritz Hill of Weissenfels, Germany, a life-long teacher of 
mutes on the methods of Amman and Heinicke,* who adds to the 
pertinent and forcible sentence just quoted, the following : 


“T acknowledge in this language of natural signs— 

“ The element in which the mental life of the deaf-mute begins to germinate’ and 
grow; the only means whereby he, on his admission to the school, may express his 
thoughts, feelings, and wishes. 

“A valuable mirror for the teacher, in which the intellectual stand-point of his 
pupil is exhibited to him. 

“ At first the only, and consequently indispensable, means of comprehension 
between teacher and pupil. 

« Aninstrument of mental development and substantial instruction, made use of in 
the intercourse of the pupils with each other ; for example, the well-known beneficial 
influences which result from the association of the new pupils with the more advanced. 

“ A most efficacious means of assisting even pupils in the higher degrees of 
school training, giving light, warmth, animation to spoken language, which, for 
some time after its introduction, continues dull and insipid. 

“ But it is particularly in the teaching of religion that the language of pantomime 
plays an important part, especially when it is not only necessary to instruct but to 
operate on sentiment and will, either because here this language is indispensable to 
express the moral state of man, his thoughts, and his actions, or that the word alone 
makes too little impression on the eye of the mute to produce, without the aid of 
pantomime, the desired effect in a manner sure and sufficient.” 


* These teachers had as their great aims the teaching of mutes to speak, and to under- 
stand the speech of others by observing the motion of their lips. 
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Recognizing, as we do, the importance of the sign language in the 
education of the deaf and dumb, we would hold it rigidly to a subor- 
dinate position from the very beginning; with the purpose constantly 
in the teacher’s mind, that it must not become, or at least must not 
remain, the vehicle of thought and reflection to the deaf-mute. 

Even in the first stages of instruction it is important that the 
written, spelled, or printed word should be associated in the pupil’s 
mind directly with the object it names, or the idea it expresses, not 
always, or even often, suggesting the sign which may have been used 
by way of explanation. With this end-in view we would indorse the 
proposal made recently at the Belleville convention,* that signs should 
be used as little as possible in the school-room, during the first two 
years of instruction, recourse being had to the appliances and methods 
of object-teaching, now growing in favor among schools for the hearing. 

The result of this would be that verbal language would become 
natural to the deaf child, and not a language invariably to be translated. 

And here we have the suggestion of the fons asinorum of deaf- 
mute instruction. 

The disposition to think in signs is as natural and strong to the 
deaf-mute as that of the hearing American to think in English. 
Germinating in the mind of the untaught child and attaining to an 
irregular development, this tendency is intensified and confirmed as 
a mental habitude by that system of instruction which in its earlier 
years makes free and unrestrained use of the language of signs. A 
large vocabulary of words may be mastered, a limited ability of im- 
perfect expression may be secured, in certain cases even, and with a 
peculiar class of minds, there may be an approximation to a correct 
use and full understanding of verbal language. But where the habit 
of thinking in signs is once well-established, we question whether 
mental deaf-mutism is likely ever to be completely removed by the 
available processes of school training. 

The mute thus educated, must remain a foreigner to his native 
tongue: laboring with almost every line he attempts to read; trans- 
lating every thing into signs before he can understand or enjoy, 
often losing thus the point of an argument or the cream of a joke. 

We who possess one verbal language fully can scarcely appreciate 


* This convention was a meeting of instructors of the deaf and dumb, to the number 
of about one hundred and fifty, representing the institutions generally in the United States 
and Canada ; held at the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, near the town of 
Belleville, Canada, during the third week in July, 1874. The proposal referred to was 
favorably received by the convention. 
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the mental position of such a deaf-mute as we are considering ; 
though we may perhaps attain to a partial comprehension of it when 
we attempt to acquire a foreign tongue. Not until we can under- 
stand and speak the new language without translation, does its use 
cease to be a labor to us, and we certainly do not feel at home in it, 
until we can use it as a vehicle of thought. 

The writer well remembers with what keen pleasure he was con- 
scious of understanding, for the first time without any effort of trans- 
lation, a sermon in the French language: and with what satisfaction, 
after a residence of some months in a French family, he found him- 
self able to enjoy and sustain conversation in French, without having 
to translate what he heard, or to reflect upon the words he must use 
in speaking. 

The deaf-mute who never acquires the power of thinking in verbal 
language has few incentives to read. He may pick up simple items 
of news from the daily papers. He may now and then, with diction- 
ay by his side, take in the full import of some book. He will be 
more apt to skim what he pretends to read, comprehending enough 
to afford some pleasure and perhaps a little profit, but remaining 
mentally oblivious of much that the hearing and speaking reader 
would understand and enjoy. 

Many instances have fallen under the personal notice of the writer, 
where deaf-mutes of unusual intelligence were debarred from all real 
enjoyment of reading, simply because they had been allowed in early 
life to confirm the natural tendency to think in signs, and had not 
been compelled to acquire the power of thinking in verbal language. 

And if reading be so difficult and profitless to one who continues 
in the condition of mental deaf-mutism, what must be said of his 
power of verbal expression? How can he bé expected to write cor- 
rectly, who can not read understandingly? And so we have ample 
reason for the curious, and often amusing blunders made by deaf- 
mutes, in their attempts to express themselves ip connected words. 

The writer once entering his parlor, found pinned to the sofa a 
placard bearing the following words: 

Sofa break no sit I make glue. To his mind, familiar from child- 
hood with deaf-mutes and their peculiarities of expression, the mean- 
ing was instantly apparent. Not every one, however, would have 
understood that a deaf and dumb carpenter wished to notify appli- 
cants for seats as follows :— 

This sofa has been broken ; don't sit upon it; I have just mended it 
with glue. 
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But it is not alone in matters of reading and writing that the deaf- 
mute suffers when his mental deaf-mutism is allowed to remain. His 
lack of precise language leads to the formation of undesirable habits 
of thought; he often reasons ineffectively; draws hasty and mis- 
taken conclusions—seldom perceiving the nicer distinctions that are 
drawn in the printed page, and never uniting them with those that 
occur in spoken language, he does not learn to make such himself: 
rarely reasoned with incisively by hearing and speaking people, he 
becomes, if strong-minded, opinionated, self-satisfied, and dogmatic, 
and if otherwise, he forms no opinions of his own, but is led by any 
stronger will that may assert its power over his. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to discuss methods or com- 
pare systems, but to bring to view, if possible, the essential thing to 
be aimed at in the education of the deaf and dumb: to note the 
peculiar difficulties that ‘stand in the way of reaching this end, and 
to suggest a general line of effort that may lead to the conquest of 
these difficulties. 

Baron Degérando, a prominent and able French writer on deaf- 
mute instruction, opens a chapter in his treatise as follows: 

“ An instructor, that he may fully comprehend the work before 
him, should determine with exactness at the outset, the character 
and capacity of his pupils, and the actual conditions in which he 
finds them.” 

This injunction, binding on all teachers, is of especial weight to 
those who attempt the education of the deaf and dumb. In judging 
of the mental character and capacity, and actual mental condition of 
this class of persons, we can not fail to perceive that in nothing are 
they so pointedly and prominently peculiar as in their lack of verbal 
language. With this lack completely supplied, the peculiarity ceases 
to exist, and they are no longer subjects of mental deaf-mutism. 

To supply this lack fud//y is, then, the proper aim of deaf-mute 
instruction considered as a specialty. The particular difficulty in the 
way is, as we have seen, the strong natural tendency of the deaf-mute 
to the use of the sign language in preference to verbal language as his 
vehicle of thought and expression. 

The general course to be pursued in endeavoring to overcome this 
difficulty, is to encourage and compel, by all available-means, especially 
during the earlier years of instruction, the formation of the habit of 
verbal thought and verbal expression. And by the earlier years of 
instruction we would not be understood as referring to school 
instruction alone. Parents and home friends of deaf-mute children 
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can do much toward ridding them of their mental deaf-mutism by 
early efforts to teach them the significance of words. And this is by 
no means so difficult a task as may be imagined. 

The question “ How can you ever degin to teach the deaf and 
dumb?” asked perhaps by one half of those who visit a deaf-mute 
school for the first time, may be classed with those quoted at the 
beginning of this article. 

The great difficulty is not at the outset; and any parent, with a 
little attention to the methods of using object and picture lessons, 
may give a deaf-mute child, before his seventh year, a familiarity with 
words, as connected directly with objects, or acts, or feelings, that will 
be of incalculable value in the ultimate development of his faculty 
of language. 

We pass now to the consideration of another feature of psychical 
deaf-mutism, namely, that which pertains to the development of the 
moral nature. And the peculiarity that meets us is the same as 
before. 

The untaught deaf-mute is either wholly devoid of language or 
possesses it in a very imperfect degree. 

In the first case his moral development is as absolute an impossi- 
bility as that of his mental; and in the latter case the readiness with 
which his moral perceptions may be awakened and his moral powers 
trained, increases with the growth of his faculty of language. 

Conceiving of a person remaining under the disabilities implied 
by physical deaf-mutism, we have a creature scarcely above the level 
of an intelligent brute. 

That an uneducated mute should be morbid, suspicious, jealous, 
selfish, unreliable, and dependent, will seem most natural when one 
considers at how terrible a disadvantage he remains, as compared with 
his hearing fellows; and to how small an extent his mind has been 
affected by those influences, which naturally eliminate these undesir- 
able moral qualities from the human character. 

It must be observed, however, that we have not claimed the pos- 
session of verbal language as necessary to the moral development of 
the deaf-mute. His natural language of signs, properly developed, 
will suffice for this. That is to say, the essentials of a moral character 
may be imparted. 

The writer is, however, of the opinion that, other things being 
equal, the deaf-mute who is perfect in verbal language, has a decided 
advantage even in points of moral development, over one whose habit 
is to think in signs, 
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The difference here suggested has been noticed by the writer 
in teaching Moral Philosophy to deaf-mutes whose mental powers 
were equally vigorous, but who possessed verbal language in varying 
degrees of perfection. : 

When we come to examine the third division of psychical deaf- 
mutism, namely, that which concerns deaf-mutes as social beings, we 
find the lack of language to be again the main difficulty in their way. 


.And the removal of this is in some respects a harder task than 


when it relates to the mental or moral nature. For language is 
certainly not less important when considered as a means of social 
development, than when regarded as necessary to mental and moral 
growth. Social intercourse, even among the brutes, demands a certain 
language, and we should hardly count that a sociable gathering of 
crows or sheep, where there was never a caw nor a bleat to be heard. 

And if we may accept the authority of the poet, the brutes have 
a language that may even be learned and used by human beings; for 
we are told that Hiawatha 


“ Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them where’er he met them.” 


When denied all language the deaf-mute must remain a social 
cipher. Given only the sign language, his enjoyment of social privi- 
leges is of course limited to the narrow circle composed of those who 
can use that language. If we add verbal language, even without 
speech or the power of lip-reading, we widen the social range very 
greatly. 

And those deaf-mutes who are so fortunate as to possess the power, 
and are granted the opportunity of acquiring these last-named accom- 
plishments to a degree reasonably approaching perfection, may without 
doubt aspire to complete enfranchisement from social deaf-mutism. 

To these the problem we are considering is not difficult of solution. 
But to the large majority, who can only expect to communicate freely 
and understandingly with hearing and speaking persons, through some 
medium other than that of speech, the task is not so easy. 

The natural tendencies incident to their physical disability are 
strong in the direction of social isolation, and their conquest demands 
discreet and persistent endeavor on the part of teachers, and deter- 
mined effort on the part of the deaf-mute himself. 
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Upon those who manage and conduct schools established specially 
for the deaf and dumb, rests the greater share of responsibility in this 
regard: for their influence is exerted during that period of the life 
of the deaf-mute when he is most affected by formative influences. 

Next in order should be placed those who happen to be thrown in 
contact with deaf-mutes outside of their school relations; and last, 
but bearing still no mean portion of responsibility, the deaf-mutes 
themselves. 3 

Those who are charged with the management of institutions should 
consider how important it is to avoid all unnecessary reminders to the 
deaf and dumb that they constitute a c/ass, and especially that they 
are to be looked upon and treated as objects of charity. It is an 
outrage upon a class of persons quite as ready to be self-supporting 
and wealth-producing as any other, to call the institutions established 
for their education “ Asylums;” and it is to be hoped that the few 
still retaining this opprobrious title, including the venerable and much 
to be honored mother of all such schools in this country, will soon rid 
their corporate names of this offensive term; though they can not 
expect by this tardy act of justice to atone for the injury they have 
done through a half-century’s misappropriation of a word. 

We are disposed to go even further in our criticism of the corporate 
titles of schools for the deaf and dumb, urging that the words “ deaf 
and dumb,” or “ deaf-mute”’ be omitted altogether. 

In place of these might be substituted the name of some person 
who had been most prominent and laborious in the establishment of 
the institution ; or, if this could not appropriately be done in any given 
case, the name of the town or city where the institution might be 
located, could be adopted. 

As, for instance, with the school to be opened by the State of 
New Jersey, it would not seem inappropriate that it should be called 
“The Deshler Seminary,” in honor of the gentleman to whose earnest 
and judicious efforts the establishment of the school will be in great 
part owing. And the older institutions could easily discover, in the 
annals of their respective histories, some name deserving of similar 
honor. 

Our objection to the term Asylum is mainly because of the mis- 
taken idea it conveys to the world at large as to the nature of the 
institutions to which it may be applied; the use of the words deaf 
and dumb is to be deprecated on account of the effect exerted on 
those who are to be the inmates of the schools so termed. Is it not 
trial enough to de deaf and dumb without being obliged to remind 
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one’s self and one’s home friends of the fact in the heading of every 
letter written from school? Would not many a deaf-mute be spared 
unnecessary pain, if he were not compelled to read the suggestive 
terms whenever he took up a catalogue or report of the school where 
he was educated ? 

But it is not in this regard alone that harm is done by every un- 
necessary use of the words deaf and dumb. This is to be deprecated, 
not merely out of tenderness to the feelings of the mute, but because 
every needless reminder of the fact of his peculiarity tends to confirm 
his social deaf-mutism: to fix him in that social isolation, to withdraw 
him from which should be the aim of all his friends. 

We would direct the attention of teachers especially to the im- 
portance of a thoughtful discretion in this regard. 

A custom is widely prevalent in schools for the deaf and dumb, of 
referring, in the presence of scholars, to the deaf and dumé as a class. 
Most frequently is this done when pupils are assembled for religious 
worship or instruction. In prayer, particular mention is made of the 
deaf and dumb, and schools for their benefit. 

We fail to discover what spiritual advantage can be secured to a 
deaf-mute by habituating him to pray for those similarly afflicted 
with himself. On the contrary it seems rather to narrow his charity, 
to strengthen whatever disposition he may have to clannishness, and 
to confirm his natural tendency to look upon himself as forming no 
part of general society. And in many other ways do teachers unwit- 
tingly work injury to their pupils in this direction. 

The natural sympathy felt for deaf-mutes leads often to undue 
consideration on the part of those who care for them. And soa 
spirit of dependence is engendered. 

Deaf-mutes are allowed to think they may claim immunities and 
favors all their lives, because of their disability ; and since railroads 
have carried them to and from school at Half fare or free, many come 
to believe that they may plead their deaf-muteness ever after, as a 
ground for reduced prices, not only on railroads, but in hotels, and 
even in trade. And for this unwarrantable assumption on their part, 
their teachers are mainly responsible. Teachers too often encourage 
their pupils to form, on leaving school, associations ostensibly for the 
improvement and benefit of their own class. Excepting the single 
object of securing opportunities for religious worship and instruction, 
it is believed that such associations ought to be discouraged, and 
deaf-mutes advised to connect themselves with societies of hearing 
people ; but on this point we shall speak more at length hereafter. 
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It is believed that teachers, generally, fall very far short of their 
duty in urging upon their pupils the desirableness of entering into 
social relations with hearing and speaking people, and in point- 
ing out to them the various means that may be employed to attain 
thisend. Ina lecture recently given to an assemblage of intelligent 
deaf-mutes, the suggestion was made that much of the difficulty they 
experienced in making their way socially with hearing persons was 
owing to the embarrassment felt by the latter in attempting to com- 
municate with the former. This was an entirely novel idea to most 
of the deaf-mutes, they having supposed that the feeling of embar- 
rassment must be all on their side, and that any holding back, on the 
part of hearing people, from social intercourse with them was to be 
attributed to indifference, coldness, or a selfish indisposition to take 
the trouble of writing. 

We believe that teachers could do their pupils a most valuable 
service by pointing out to them the several ways in which they might 
overcome the obstacles standing in the way of easy social intercourse 
between deaf-mutes and hearing people, and thus form social rela- 
tions that would grow to be pleasant and profitable to both parties. 

Some months ago, the writer chanced to spend a Sunday in a 
pleasant inland town in one of the Middle States. 

Not aware that he had any acquaintances in the town, he 
attended church with his traveling companion, for whose benefit (he 
being deaf) the writer translated the sermon and prayers by means 
of the manual alphabet. After the service an elderly man followed 
the two who had communicated in the alphabet of the deaf and 
dumb. The writer turning to ask some question as to localities in 
the town, the stranger replied in signs that he was deaf and dumb. 
Conversation in signs immediately sprang up between the three, the 
deaf-mute expressing the greatest delight at meeting with those who 
could use his peculiar language. He begged us to go home with him 
and see his wife, who was also a deaf-mute, and after we had spent 
some time under his roof, he invited us to go with him and call on 
two or three other deaf-mutes who lived in the town. 

Having done this we seemed to have exhausted his social resources, 
and no suggestion came from him that he would introduce us to any 
hearing and speaking friends. 

This man had lived more than twenty years where we found him; 
had reared a family of hearing and speaking children; and yet seemed 
to have no social relations except with the three or four deaf-mutes 
who happened to be living in his vicinity. This seemed to the writer 
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an instance of cruel social isolation, suggesting many similar cases, 
the occurrence of which might have been avoided by a little judi- 
cious counsel from teachers. 

But it is not upon teachers alone that responsibility rests for the 
social isolation of the educated deaf and dumb. 

We wish to make a strong appeal to all who may mect deaf-mutes 
in society, or who may have them as neighbors, to consider their 
claims to social consideration. All real social intercourse involves the 
exercise of unselfishness, which is the very essence of true politeness. 

And what if conversation with deaf-mutes be embarrassing, involv- 
ing some awkward blunders at first, and consuming much time in the 
communication of ideas; it is worth all the pains taken, as an act of 
pure courtesy that is sure to be better appreciated than the greater 
part of your efforts to please those with whom you can communicate 
by the ordinary methods. We do not ask an attempt to learn the 
language of signs, for the use of this with deaf-mutes tends to confirm 
their mental deaf-mutism. But you may with little pains learn the 
manual alphabet, and by its aid speak to your mute friends with more 
than double the ease and rapidity of writing. 

Some years ago the Deaf-Mute College at Washington was visited 
by a distinguished senator from one of the New England States. He 
was invited to address the students, and the president of the college 
placed himself in readiness to translate his address into the language 
of the deaf and dumb, when, to the surprise of all, the facile fingers of 
the senator began to move, and the young men of the college had the 
rare pleasure of being spoken to by a senator without the need ‘of an 
interpretation. Inquiry being made as to the occasion which led the 
senator to acquire the finger language, it appeared that in his boyhood 
he had a playmate who was deaf and dumb, for whose sake he had 
learned the manual alphabet. He added that he had often found this 
acquisition a source of great pleasure to him, since it had enabled him 
to meet deaf-mutes socially and give hem pleasure. 

But to some who would gladly extend social consideration to deaf- 
mutes, it may be inconvenient to learn the manual alphabet. For 
such there remains writing as a means of communication, which should 
not be ignored because its use involves a little patience and apparent 
waste of time. 

And those who are moved to meet deaf-mutes in this manner must 
not be ashamed to commit to writing the ordinary expressions of 
spoken conversation. The writer has often been told by those who 
had undertaken for the first time to converse with deaf-mutes, that 
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they felt they #ust say something very interesting or important when 
what they said was to be expressed ‘in writing. This ought not to 
deter one from writing trifles, if he can think of nothing better; and 
if it should have the effect to raise the standard of conversation, might 
not the deaf-mute be credited with having done, or at least with 
haying led another to do, a service to society ? 

In this connection we would be careful not to ask social alms for 
the deafand dumb. They are usually quick to perceive the difference 
between this and social consideration; and what can only be given 
grudgingly or patronizingly had better not be offered at all. 

It isa prevalent idea that deaf-mutes can not expect to enjoy 
social intercourse with the hearing and speaking, and even that they 
do not desire it. If the latter be true to any extent, it is only because 
of the coldness or indifference with which they have been treated by 
those with whom they have come in contact. But social deaf-mutism 
can not be removed by the teachers and friends of its subject if he 
remains a passive recipient of their kindness. 

We have placed the responsibility of the deaf-mute, in this regard, 
last im order, but it is not to be looked upon as least in importance. 

The suggestions and counsel of teachers must be accepted and 
followed ; the advances of friends must be responded to. 

The deaf-mute who desires and seeks for social recognition among 
the hearing and speaking, must see that he is worthy of it—must 
take pains to deserve it—and he must appreciate the value of social 
intercourse with those who are his superiors in many things. Little 
progress can be made when one limits himself to the society of his 
equals or inferiors. We would not be understood as implying, in this 
remark, that all hearing and speaking people are to be looked upon:as 
the superiors of all deaf-mutes: far from this. It is, however, true as 
a mere matter of statistics, that a deaf-mute seeking society that may 
be likely to benefit and elevate him, will be more apt to find it with 
hearing and speaking people than with his fellow defectives. 

The deaf-mute must not understand from the term society, the 
gathering of people together in parties, so called. He need not be 
shut out from a reasonable enjoyment of these in the company of 
hearing and speaking people but he must consider society in a much 
wider sense. 

Emerson, in his Essay on Society and Solitude, says: 


“It by no means follows that we are unfit for society because soirées are 
tedious. A backwoodsman who had been sent to the University told me that when 
he heard the best-bred young men at the law school talk together, he reckoned him- 
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self a boor ; but whenever he caught them apart then they were the boors, and he 
the better man. And if we recall the rare hours when we encountered the best 
persons, we then found ourselves, and then first society seemed to exist.” 




































It is individual society the deaf-mute should seek to cultivate, 
rather than society in crowds; and if he is discreet and considerate 
in his selections and approaches, it will not be out of his power, 
wherever his lot may be cast, to establish relations, even of intimate 
friendship, with those who are neither deaf nor dumb, but with whom 
he will find he has many common interests, and whose influence will 
in time emancipate him altogether from that feature of his disability 
we are considering. 

But it would carry us far beyond the proper scope of this article, 
should we undertake to say all that might be said ¢o deaf-mutes by 
way of suggestion or advice in this connection. We are addressing 
ourselves to those who have hearing and speech, in the interest of 
those who are denied these priceless boons. 

Fifty years ago the question of moment as concerning deaf-mutes 
was that of their education. They form no longer an uneducated or 
dependent class in the community. More than forty schools in the 
States of our Union are affording instruction to upward of four thou- 
sand deaf-mute children and youth. 

If in certain sections of our country, most notably in Pennsyl- 
vania, public provision for the education of the deaf and dumb is 
inadequate, it is true that in general, ample opportunities are offered 
for the instruction of this class of persons in the United States. It 
remains only to see that the facilities so generously furnished are 
applied in ways best calculated to remove the mental and moral deaf- 
mutism of those under instruction. 

But the duties of society to educated adult deaf-mutes are not so 
clearly understood. 

Appeals are made in behalf of “ Deaf-mute Associations” of 
various sorts, which have for their ostensible object the benefit of 
educated deaf-mutes. There is great danger that these societies will ; 
work harm rather than good. They foster the idea in the mind of ) 
the deaf-mute that he may properly plead his infirmity, so long as he 
shall live, as a ground for special consideration and help from his 
3 hearing and speaking fellow-men. 

This is nothing better than respectable mendicancy. 

Deaf-mute associations undeniably exert a potent influence in 
maintaining a clannish spirit among their members, intensifying their 
social deaf-mutism ; and for this reason are to be discouraged. 
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Other objections might be raised against these societies, but as 
they would be addressed mainly to deaf-mutes themselves, they need 
not occupy space in this article. 

The duty that society in general owes to educated deaf-mutes, is 
to recognize them as individuals, and not as a class; and in this, 
society may offer the deaf-mute what he may not demand of society. 

We can not say to our neighbor, “Why do you not invite us to 
your home?” But we may accept his invitation voluntarily given, 
and enjoy his hospitality with thankful souls. 

And so may society offer to the individual deaf-mute social recog- 

nition and many testimonials of thoughtful consideration which he 
has no right to demand. In any neighborhood where an educated 
deaf-mute may have taken up his residence, the work of relieving him 
of his social deaf-mutism should go on. A little patience and pains- 
taking to establish easy communication; a little exercise of self- 
‘denial; the acceptance of the deaf-mute neighbor as a /¢//ow-man, 
and not always asa deaf-mute, will in process of time perfect the work 
begun by his teachers in school, emancipating him so fully from the 
trammels of mental and social deaf-mutism, as to make him often 
forget the burden of the heavy trial which must still rest upon him, 
when all shall have been done that the good-will of his fellow-man 
can devise and suggest. 

We have said that the education of deaf-mutes should not be 
regarded as a work of charity. And we say, with still greater empha- 
sis, that the educated deaf-mute requires no charity in the sense of 
alms-giving. He is not, however, above the need of that charity, so 
sweet to us all, that “vaunteth not itself,” “seeketh not her own,” 
and “is kind.” It is for the gentle ministrations of courtesy and 
neighborly kindness that we plead in behalf of our deaf-mute brother 
and sister. That they may be made welcome at our firesides and in 
the social circle ; that they be admitted to our associations and asked 
to participate in our efforts for the good of others; in short, that they 
be made to feel that they are actual members of general society, and 
not educated pariahs. 

Thus, and thus only, shall we do our full measure in imitating Him 
who gave eyes to the blind and ears to the deaf, and who says to us 
all, “ Follow me.” 
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T will not be considered premature to speak of a work, as yet un- 

finished, whose importance to the world causes its progress at 
every stage to be watched with an ever-increasing interest. The 
Scientific Survey of the Holy Land, of which more than one half has 
now been successfully accomplished, belongs by a kind of privilege 
and right to the English-speaking races. The first Association for 
the Exploration of Palestine was established in London about the 
year 1808, dying, so far as I have been able to learn, after the publi- 
cation of one thin volume, with a map of melancholy inaccuracy, and 
containing the record of a single journey. The attempt proves, how- 
ever, that the need of systematic research was felt early in this century. 
The real credit of actually commencing the work of exploration on a 
sound basis is due to Dr. Robinson, and the year from which the 
period of the bloodless crusades must date is that of his celebrated 
journey of 1838. 

This was undertaken after a fifteen years’ course of preparation. 
How great was the preliminary labor bestowed upon it can only be 
understood by those who have endeavored, /ongo intervallo, to follow 
the learned doctor among the books which he must have carefully read 
and collated. For, though we might fairly expect the literature con- 
nected with the geography and topography of the Holy Land to be 
voluminous, it is difficult to convey any adequate idea of its vast ex- 
tent. It may be divided into sections and subsections, each of which 
would form a respectable library. It contains travels and criticisms 
on travels, works of controversy and of tradition, books on climate, 
treatises on architecture, such as the Count de Vogiié’s “ Churches of 
Syria ;” on natural history, such as those by Dr. Tristram; on geology, 
as the book of M. Lurtet. There are books devoted to one branch of 
the people, as Mr. Mill’s book on the Samaritans; books on Jerusalem 
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without end ;* and if the study of Palestine be considered, as it un- 
doubtedly should be, a sort of porch to that of theology, it is one of 
those richly decorated, carved and ornamented porches, set with 
statues and dark with carven recesses,a Gate Beautiful, such as the 
faithful and precious art of medizval masons erected as a fitting portal 
to a great cathedral. Out of so great a mass of literature, ancient and 
modern, there are a few old books which are not even yet superseded, 
nor ever will be, whatever researches and discoveries are made by the 
Biblical student. Two or three great names stand erect still: the 
“Onomasticon” of Eusebius and Jerome; the “ Palestina Illustrata” of 
Relaud ; the “ Terre Sanctz Elucidatio” of Quaresmius. It seems, 
too, as if a few of the many modern books will hold their own, even 
when a scientific survey shall have swept away many of their conclu- 
sions. Among these are the works of Burckhardt, Sepp, Tobler, 
Lynch, Thomson, Dr. Saulcy, Williams, Lewin, Fergusson, and the 
productions of the Exploration Fund, not to speak of Dr. Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches, the first and in some respects the best of all. 
These will remain when fuller researches shall have decided the points 
on which they differ, and when some laborious explorer, more 
fortunate than Captain Warren, shall have been enabled to place his 
finger on the exact spot where stood the altar ;. shall have traced the 
first and second walls without dispute, and shall have conclusively 
proved on what spot near the city stood that mound from which Cons 
stantine cleared away the Temple of Venus and laid bare the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The volumes of Dr. Robinson came upon the world almost like a 
revelation; there had been nothing like them before, and certainly 
there will never again be published a work so full of new indentifica- 
tions, so startling in the fresh light which it threw upon the Bible 
narrative. It must be remembered that Robinson and Eli Smith 
were the first to recognize the extraordinary vitality of the Biblical 
names, and to make the name, lingering still in an unchanged form 
among the fellaheen, the means of supplying an_ identification 
perhaps never before suspected. 

But the work of Robinson, while it filled up hundreds of vacant 
gaps, and, by giving a background to many an episode in the Bible 


* These are a few of the more recent of them: Barclay’s “City of the Great King” ; 
Williams’s “Holy City”; Fergusson’s “ Jerusalem”: Lewin's “Siege of Jerusalem ”; 
Thrupp’s “ Ancient Jerusalem”; “ Bartlett’s “ Walks about Jerusalem”; Warren’s “ Re- 
covery of Jerusalem”; Wilson’s “Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem.” All of these are 
indispensable to the student of Jerusalem topography. 
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narrative, left very many still unfilled: it did more: like a painting 
partially restored, the geography of the country looked all the worse 
for the work done upon it; the dimness and uncertainty of age were 
gone, it is true, but the general effect was patchy. So that the 
desire grew to complete what had been so well begun, and the labors 
of the last thirty years in Western Palestine may all be regarded as a 
continuation of Dr. Robinson's splendid beginning. He and his 
collaborateur and fellow-voyager, Dr. Eli Smith, are the Eusebius and 
Jerome of the nineteenth century ; they have furnished an onomas- 
ticon fuller than any which preceded them, and failing a completeness 
only because it was impossible for two travelers to multiply them- 
selves, and do in a couple of journeys the work of a complete and 
scientific surveying expedition. 

It was in the year 1865, nearly twenty-five years after the publica- 
tion of Robinson’s first volumes, eighteen years after the appearance 
of Fergusson’s startling book on the sites of the Temple and the Holy 
Sepulchre, and two years after the publication of the work which 
summed up all previous knowledge on Palestine and helped to dis- 
close the weak places in Biblical geography—Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible.” Next Lady Burdett Coutts placed a sum of £500 in the 
hands of a committee of gentlemen interested in Jerusalem, with the 
object of obtaining an accurate plan of the modern city. This work 
‘was intrusted to Major Wilson of the Royal Engineers, having under 
his command a party of five non-commissioned officers of the same corps. 
The plan of the work was under the direction of General Sir Henry 
James, chief of the Ordnance Survey of England. On the return of 
the expedition, the new plans and maps were published. They con- 
sisted, besides photographs and sketches, of a 355 plan of Jerusalem 
and its vicinity, with 10 foot contours, a z5}5, plan of the city, with the 
hill features, a 3} plan of the Haram area, together with 4,5 and z1, 
plan of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and other buildings. These 
accurate surveys formed a new basis for all subsequent investigation. 
Moreover, the success which, contrary to all expectation, attended 
Major Wilson’s dealings with the natives, encouraged the promoters 
of the newly established Palestine Exploration Fund to anticipate 
with some degree of confidence a similar success in their endeavors to 
effect a thorough examination into the topography, the archeology, 
’ the geology, the natural history, and the traditions, and the manners 
and customs of the whole country. Major Wilson, the first officer sent 
out by the committee of the fund, returned to Palestine in November, 
1865. He was accompanied by Captain Anderson and a sergeant of 
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Royal Engineers, his instructions being to ride through the country, 
making such observations, sketches, and plans, as came within his 
power, and to produce such a general survey as would enable the 
supporters of the fund to fix on particular spots for future examina- 
tion or excavations, and in general terms to collect all such special 
information as was compatible with the purposes of the expedition. 

On his return, laden with valuable spoils, he submitted to the com- 
mittee a scheme for the regular survey of the country, which was 
postponed, in view of the very great interest taken about Jerusalem 
itself and the controversies on the sacred sites, to excavations in 
that city. With this object, Captain Warren, R. E., went out in 1867, 
and remained till 1870, at work during the whole time in those 
researches which have connected his name forever with that of ancient 
Jerusalem. These results do not belong this paper; they have been 
fully set forth, and doubtless read by most readers of the INTER- 
NATiONAL REVIEW, in the “ Recovery of Jerusalem ” (London and New 
York) ; and though the time has not yet come when conclusions can 
be fully drawn from Captain Warren’s discoveries, his work forms the 
most important contribution yet made toward the reconstruction 
of the Holy City. Besides the excavations, however, Captain Warren 
found time to effect a reconnoissance survey of 650 square miles in 
the Plain of Philistia, about 300 square miles on the west bank of the 
Jordan, and about 1050 square miles on the east of the Jordan. The 
results of these reconnoissances have already been published in Mur- 
ray’s new map of Palestine. 

In 1871, Professor Palmer and Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake under- 
took, the former for the fund, their well-known and adventurous 
journey on foot from Sinai backward and forward across the Desert 
of the Wanderings, an account of which was published (London and 
New York) in the “ Desert of the Exodus,” and also in the Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund—January, 1871. In 
1868, the survey of Sinai had been performed by Major Wilson, who 
then became the chief of a third expedition to Holy Lands. The 
expenses of this survey were defrayed by a special fund raised for 
the purpose, and not out of the much-tried resources of the Palestine 
Fund. 

Tosum up, therefore, the topographical work of the Fund, before the 
commencement of the present survey, Major Wilson, after completing 
the ordnance survey of Jerusalem and its vicinity, had made a recon- 
noissance of the whole backbone of the country from Banias to Hebron, 
with a considerable portion of the Maritime Plains: he had made special 
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surveys of the Sea of Galilee and its vicinity, Samaria, Beisan, and 
Mount Ebal and Gerizim; had drawn a large number of plans of 
synagogues, churches, temples, and tombs ; had taken observations for 
time and latitude at 49 different stations: and carried a line of 
azimuths from Banias to Jerusalem. He has also written several 
valuable papers for the Palestine Exploration Fund. Captain War- 
ren made reconnoissance surveys of about 2,000 square miles; gave 
geographical descriptions of Mount Hermon, and the Ceele Syria; 
discovered the ruined town of Nebbeh; and drew plans of the 
temples about Lebanon. Professor Palmer visited a number of 
places either previously unvisited and set down only from hearsay, 
or else never before described; he discovered four towns at least, 
never before known, including the ancient Eboda, and a most curious 
and interesting rock-hewn city, near Petra and similar to it; he dis- 
covered proofs and traces of ancient cultivation in a region now 
treeless, desolate, and barren; and he collected a large quantity of 
native names and traditions. 

In addition to the work of English explorers, it ought not to be 
omitted that Captains Miculet and Derrien, in 1870, commenced for 
the French government a scientific survey of the Holy Land, intended 
to be complete. After surveying 1,000 square miles, the breaking 
out of the war recalled them to France. Their map, so far as it went, 
will shortly be published by the French Geographical Society. 

It was, then, with such preliminary work before them, that the 
Committee of the Palestine Fund resolved, in 1871, on beginning at 
once the triangulation and survey of the Holy Land. The officer 
appointed to take the command was Captain Stewart, R. E., with two 
experienced non-commissioned officers. Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
who had been employing himself since his journey with Prof. Palmer 
in various expeditions with Captain R. F. Burton, then British consul 
at Damascus,* offered his services as interpreter and naturalist. It 
may be mentioned at once that he continued to assist the survey 
with ever-increasing energy and self-devotion until his lamentable 
death, in June 1874, deprived the committee and the world of his 
services. 

The instructions of Captain Stewart were: 

1. To obtain an accurate map of the county, on which, in addition 
to the topographical features, should be laid down the sites of all 
towns, villages, roads, ruins, etc. 





* The results of their travels are given in Burton and Drake’s “ Unexplored Syria.” 
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2. To collect, as far as possible, the native names and traditions 
connected with the various places. 

3. To make tentative excavations, when necessary. 

4. To carry on a series of meteorological observations. 

5. To make such notes as might be possible on the geology of the 
country, its botany, zoology, etc. 

6. To take any opportunity which might offer of making excava- 
tions at Jerusalem which might lead to decisive results. 

7. To examine and make plans and drawings of interesting arche- 
ological remains in the country. 

8. To carry out generally the scheme which had been proposed in 
the several prospectuses issued by the committee. 

The scale adopted by the committee was that of one inch to the 
mile; the projection selected was Sir Henry James's rectangular 
tangential projection; a series of sheets were prepared by Captain 
Bailey, R. N., each containing 20’ of latitude and 20’ of longitude.* 
and the coast line was laid down on the sheets from the Admiralty 
survey. The party arrived in November, 1871, and immediately 
began work by measuring a base line at Ramleh. At this point, most 
unfortunately, Captain Stewart, seized with a violent illness, was 
compelled to abandon the survey and to return to England, where 
he found himself obliged to resign all hopes of being able to resume 
the command of the expedition. During six months the survey was 
carried on by Sergeant Black and Corporal Armstrong, under the 
care of Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake. The command was assumed by Lieu- 
tenant Conder in the summer, and the triangulation continued. In 
September of the same year, a second base was measured on the 
Plain of Esdraelon, 23,810 feet or 44 miles long. 

The survey has now therefore been in progress for exactly three 
years. Its cost, to which must be added the very heavy expenses of 
printing and illustrating the reports of the officers, is about £2,500 a 
year; exceptional circumstances connected with the recent high prices 
in Syria and the distress caused by disastrous floods, have pressed 
heavily upon the little party. Illness has struck them down; one 
of them has perished in the midst of his labors, one has been inva- 
lided home, another is, as I write, on his way to England. There 
have been obstacles and difficulties far above and beyond those 


* The same projection and arrangement of sheets have been adopted by the chief of the 
American expedition, so that there will be no difficulty in combining the results of the two 
surveys. See Major Wilson on “ Recent Surveys in Sinai and Palestine,” a paper read before 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
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which the most experienced travelers predicted. The cairns have 
been pulled down; the horses stolen, the men shot at by the jealous 
fellaheen, who persist in seeing in the triangulation and field work the 
beginning of the end—a preparation for the accomplishment of the 
prediction, universally believed, that the Christians will once more 
occupy the country; and besides these things, the means of the officer 
commanding the expedition have been straightened and his work 
sometimes hindered by the necessary care he has had to exercise over 
the finances. These difficulties, however, are not mentioned in an 
apologetic spirit: there is nothing whatever to excuse or to defend; 
the committee have no shortcomings to explain away, and the work 
has been forced along in spite of all hindrances. But it is only fair 
to the young and energetic officer in charge of the party, to let it be 
known that his path has not been always among the lilies of Sharon and 
the roses of Jericho. The programme accepted by Captain Stewart 
has been followed with a far greater degree of fullness than was at all 
expected by the committee: notes of geology and natural history 
have been made; every ruin, however insignificant, has been de- 
scribed, mapped, and sketched. The old Roman roads, as given in the 
“Tabule Pentingerianz,” are traced out and laid down on the map: 
the names which the natives give to every spot are all most carefully 
collected and noted—an illustration of the importance of these lists 
will be presently given; native traditions are taken down; inscrip- 
tions are sought for and copied; and the Bible narrative in connection 
with every part of the country is studied on the spot for purposes of 
illustration and identification. One thing has necessarily been omit- 
ted: there has as yet been no excavation. 

This then is the history, so far, of the Palestine Survey, and these 
are the methods employed in accomplishing the work. Let us now turn 
to some of the points which have engaged the attention of the officers 
while occupied in the triangulation. The first, obviously, would be 
the ruins which lie thickly scattered over every acre of this country. 
Other countries have their ruins, but they are few and far between. 
It is noteworthy of Palestine above all other lands, that it is a place all 
ruins. At every successive period of its history, these ruins have 
been added to or destroyed: each war of conquest has set up new 
buildings chiefly constructed out of the débris of the old. CElia Capitolina 
was built of the stones of Herod’s Jerusalem. Thesein turn give way 
to new comers, as the course of events adds another change of masters 
to the Holy Land. The casual traveler passes by, as unworthy his 
regard, the mosques, khans, and forts of Saracen and Moslem work; 
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he is wrong: these are mostly built out of old materials, the stones of 
which they are built formerly served for older edifices; some of them 
have the medizval dressing ; * the columns will be found to have been 
originally of unequal lengths, sometimes upside down, as in the Dome 
of the Rock; the capitals are cut away or covered over. There are in- 
scriptions on the stones ¢ which belong to the earlier buildings ; some- 
times, perhaps, the mosque itself is a Christian building of the period 
_ of Justinian or even Constantine. There are old pavements in frag- 

ments, old carvings headless, old paintings defaced, sepulchral slabs 
cut in two, polished corner stones, and rough ashlar—all may be 
found together in a Saracenic building. Chiefly the Moslem work 
proper may be distinguished by the form of the arch, by the smallness 
of the masonry, and—where the large stones of earlier constructions 
have not been built in—by a peculiar cement which Lieutenant 
Conder describes as harder even than the stone. 

The Mohammedan occupation of the country has now extended 
over a period of more than six hundred years, uninterrupted, save for 
the brief period after Frederick II., in the bitterest mockery of Rome, 
being himself an excommunicated man, had marched up the aisle of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and laid on his own head, uncon- 
secrated by the blessing of the church, the crown which Godfrey 
thought himself unworthy to wear. A period of six centuries—twenty 
generations of busy men—leaves ample space for destruction. But it 
does not appear that much has been destroyed until recently. If the 
Moslem does not keep in repair, he at least seldom destroys. The 
ruins of Palestine have been comparatively safe, except in populous 
places, for the simple reason that there was nothing to get by destroy- 
ing them. It has only been of late years that the influx of travelers, 
and perhaps also some improvement in their material condition, 
have roused the fellaheen in certain districts to greater activity. The 
first result of this stirring of the dry bones has been the conversion 
of a large quantity of the ruins into lime.t The religia loci, which 
might have expected to be so strong a preservative in a land of asso- 
ciations sacred even to the ignorant Moslem peasantry, appears to 
have but a slight deterrent effect. The unfortunate fellaheen, in whom 


* “Ta taille medizvale,” a surface dressing discovered by M. Clermont Ganneau, con- 
sisting of lines cut in the stone at an uniform angle of goto 45. 

t Example—the Samaritan inscription found on a stone at Gaza. So also the Moabite 
stone, which had been built into a wall. 

t For instance, very little is left of the synagogue of Tell Hum, Capernaum, one of the 
most interesting of all the remains in Palestine. Fortunately it was sketched, photographed, 
and planned by Major Wilson, R. E., in 1866. 
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many travelers see the lineal descendants of the Canaanites, are 
described by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake—not a prejudiced observer—in terms 
pathetic in their naked truth. The fellah is “totally destitute of 
moral sense:” he changes his pledged word “as easily as he slips off 
his abéa ;" he robs, murders, and thieves with no other scruple than 
the fear of detection ; he cringes where he fears, and bullies when he 
happens not to be afraid; he has no sense whatever of truth; he is 
eager above all things in the world to make money: and yet with all 
his faults he is intelligent and hardy; and he is affectionate in his 
domestic relations. But he is not the man whom the monuments 
of a dim and legendary past are likely to impress with a reli- 
gious terror, as the long avenues of Carnac, the round towers of 
Ireland, the “ Druidic” circles of England, have impressed the peas- 
antry, or the mounds of the Mississippi impressed the Indians. The 
ruins have only been safe through his ignorance and apathy, through 
the stupid conservatism of daily custom, and through his innocence 
of any use to which cut and dressed material might be put. Next 
in order, working backward, come the ruins of the Crusaders. The 
Latin kingdom of the Baldwins, during the short eighty years of its 
existence, was too busily engaged in fighting to think of much besides 
castles. Yet they have left remains at what were then great seaboard 
towns, from Antioch to Jaffa, of great strength and durability. Es- 
pecially has their work been noticed by the surveyors at Athlit, the 
Castellum Peregrinorum, where the great masses of masonry, the 
strong bastioned walls, the great vaults with groined roofs and sculpt- 
ured capitals show the splendor which it must have displayed in its 
palmy days. From Athlit a double chain of Crusaders’ forts has been 
traced to Nazareth on the north, and to Ramleh and Jerusalem on the 
south. Wherever a strong place is found among the hills, there a 
Crusaders’ fort is found perched upon it. No doubt many of these 
castles were built largely of old materials, and a closer examination of 
these medieval forts will probably lead to the discovery of inscrip- 
tions and carvings of more ancient date. The great builder among 
the Saracens was Abd-el-Melek, who is stated by Arabic historians to 
have constructed, from a design of his own, that beautiful Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem, which is claimed by Mr. Fergusson to be Constan- 
tine’s Church of the Holy Sepulchre. But during the four centuries 
of Mohammedan occupation between the conquest by Omar and the 
overthrow of the Saracens by Godfrey, probably few buildings of 
importance were erected. Here and there a wely, here and there the 
conversion of a church into a mosque—this probably sums up the 
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greater part of the early Saracenic work. The period extending from 
Constantine to Omar is richer in remains. It was during these three 
centuries that Palestine became from end to end a great nest of con- 
vents, lauras, and hermitages. From north to south the traveler 
heard nothing but litanies and hymns; the caves which had shel- 
tered the Horites, and now shelter the most miserable of the fellaheen, 
became cells for solitaries ; pilgrims in thousands flocked to join the 
monastic life, whose discipline was real and dreadful; and austerities 
were practiced equaling those of the Thebaid. As might be expected, 
the hermits and monks chose for themselves the most secluded and 
the wildest parts of the country. The precipices of Kuruntil for 
example, on the north-east of Jericho, are burrowed by hermits’ caves 
and small chapels, described by Dr. Tristram. Of one of the monas- 
teries, Deir el Mukellik, found by the survey, Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake says 
that it is situated in by far the wildest and most inaccessible spot they 
had yet found, wilder even than the Wady Kelt. 


“The scene as we sat on the ruins was one of the wildest I have come across in 
Palestine. Above us towered the ledges and precipices of rust-colored limestone ; 
the sky above was wild and covered with storm-scuds relieved by frequent gleams 
of sunlight. Beneath us a ruddy torrent formed by the. late rains washed and 
foamed ; griffon vultures sailed majestically down the valley on full-spread wings, 
flocks of rock-doves dashed by occasionally, and now and again the clear full note 
of the orange-winged grakle rose startlingly shrill above the murmur of the waters. 
But for these the silence was unbroken, and not another living creature appeared in 
the solitude. What an existence must have been that of those who devoted them- 
selves to death in life, to wasting the energies and vital power bestowed on them in 
droning and sleeping away their time instead of courageously doing their duty in the 
battle of life, may be seen by those who look deeper than the surface in such con- 
vents as Mar Saba, Sta. Katarina in Sinai, and others similar.” 


The most favorite spot for the erection of the early convents was 
the neighborhood of Jericho, where the survey officers have found 
several ruins of convents never before visited. These are the splendid 
cistern of Kasr el Yahud, the grand aqueduct from Ain el Sultan; the 
“fair church of St. John the Baptist” visited by Sir John Maunde- 
ville in 1322; the convents of St. Pantelecmon and St. Gerasmius, the 
Kasr el Hajlah ; and the Deir Wady Kelt. Of the last, Lieutenant 
Conder writes : 


“Like every other monastery in the hills, it is hung on a precipice. It consists 
of a series of cells, and a hall supported on vaults, through which lies the 
entrance. The chapel, perched close to the rock, is not oriented, being in a line of 
49 degs. M., but the east window, beside the apse, is so turned asto bear at an angle 
go degs. M. The evident reason of this is the direction of the rock scarp. The rest 
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of the building is not in the same line as the chapel. There are at least three dates 
discoverable, as two layers of frescoes cover the wall, whilst the inscriptions of the 
newest are covered in part by the piers supporting the ribs of the roof. The chapel 
is built of dressed stones, whilst the cells and vaults are of masonry roughly squared. 
This part bears every sign of twelfth century work. Perhaps the little sideychapel, 
with rock-cut chamber, and the vault containing ancient bones, to which a corridor 
covered with frescoes representing the Last Judgment leads, is the oldest part of 
the building. Numerous caves, now inaccessible, are visible in the face of the cliff, 
which for a distance of eighty feet is covered with frescoes, now almost entirely 
defaced. One of these cells has at its entrance a heavy iron bar placed vertically, 
no doubt originally to support a rope or ladder. Like the upper chambers at 
Koruntil, this is probably a funeral vault.” 

Of pre-Byzantine and post-Herodian remains—traces of the period 
between Hadrian and Constantine, there are not many. Perhaps one 
of them, and the most interesting, is the Khirbet el Yahtd, the Ruin 
of the Jews, which Captain Warren found on the site of Bethir, the 
place first identified by the Rev. George Williams, where Barcocheba 
made his last and most desperate stand against the Romans. 

By far the most important of the ruins in Palestine, not excepting 
the Crusading remains, are those which date from the Herodian and 
Roman period. They include considerably more than half of the 
existing large remains. They consist of temples, theatres, walls, 
aqueducts, and roads. Whatever else can be said of the time of the 
Hercds, it was undoubtedly a time of great and splendid building. 
The surveyors of Palestine have had to sketch, plan, and measure ruins 
of this epoch, scattered over the whole face of the country. Most 
noticeable among these are the sites of Scythopolis (Bethshean), 
Czsarea, and Sebaste, where the remains existing are still in sufficient 


preservation to illustrate the lavish expenditure of labor and money. 


upon these fortifications and decorations. Herod the Great, who did 
not disdain to signalize his elevation to the throne by offerings to 
Jupiter Capitolinus, rebuilt the Temple of Samaria as well as that of 
Jerusalem, and showed his impartiality by providing for heathen wor- 
ship in his new city of Czsarea. It was Herod Antipas who founded 
Tiberias, and rebuilt Sepphoris and Bethharam. Herod Philip 
founded the city of Czsarea Philippi (Banias); and Herod Agrippa 
beautified his city of Berytus. 

As we proceed backward up the stream of time, the ruins become 
more uncertain in their character, fewer, and more difficult to identify 
with any degree of probability. To the ruins of Israelitish times the 
safest guide is the local and traditional names which seem in the ma- 
jority of instances imperishable, and, in connection with this, the nar- 
rative in the Bible itself. It may be stated here, once for all, that every 
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step in scientific exploration, whether in Sinai or Palestine, has brought 
out in the clearest manner, in some cases most startling, the absolute 
geographical accuracy of the Bible. It will be at once seen that, 
this established, controversy is put upon a different footing, and the 
haze of groundless objections in great part cleared away. Perhaps 
this ought to be at present the main raison d’étre of the Palestine 
Exploration Associations of America and England. It is hopeless 
to expect that a survey can do more, while the secondary objects of 
the societies, consisting chiefly of archzological research, must have 
for their Biblical justification the light they will throw upon arts, 
sciences, manners, and customs of Palestine inhabitants in all ages, and 
therefore the elucidation and explanation of all those many passages 
whose right understar ding depends upon a knowledge of Jewish man- 
ners. We have thus the different strata, so to speak, of architectural 
remains. Every thing in Palestine that is not aruin is ruinous, except 
perhaps the Dome of the Rock. Our buildings are Mohammedan, 
Crusading, Saracen, Byzantine, Roman and Herodian, and Jewish. 
Lastly there are ruins older even than these; mounds which were 
heaps above ruined cities when Joshua swept the country ; cromlechs, 
stone aisles, and such early monuments as are found over all the world 
from the valley of the Mississippi westward, and England eastward 
to the Himalayan ranges. In all countries of great historical interest 
remains are found of various epochs, but there is the peculiarity of 
Palestine that historical interest in her monuments has never ceased in 
the country. Thus while Dr. Schliemann found at Hissarlik on the 
site of Troy, piled one above the other, the traces of five towns, 
including one older than Priam’s city itself; he reported that these 
remains have been surmounted for nearly two thousand years by the 
shepherd’s hut. The soil of Palestine has, however, known no such 
rest ; in its days of desolation, as in its prosperity, the land has been 
a terra spectata, loved, honored, and visited, by all the world. 

Before we pass on, let us quote Lieutenant Conder’s remarks on the 
ruins noted on the first sheets of the map sent home from Palestine : 


“ The number of ruins is approximately 200, of which, however, twenty-one per 
cent. are evidently modern and of no interest, being merely inserted because they 
are marked as ruins on the map; these include the small towers of drystone walls 
with a roof of mud, which are placed in conspicuous positions above the fig, olive, 
and vine plantations, and from the top of which the watchman looks out to guard 
the fruit from thieves. By reason of their hasty construction they fall readily into 
ruins, but are easily distinguished from more ancient and interesting remains. 

“No less a proportion than thirty-five per cent. of the ruins are, it will be observed, 
marked “ Indistinguishable”’ or “ No indication of date.” The state of preservation 
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of the ruins seem to preclude the possibility of assigning a date. The “ indistinguish- 
able” ruins consist of heaps of broken stones, worn by the heavy winter rains, until 
all idea of their original form, finish, or purpose is lost; often the only indication is 
the gray color of the mound, to which the name of Khirbeh is attached, or a few 
scattered stones; rarely indeed is a shaft, base, or capital discovered lying without 
indication of its position in the original building, and none yet found can date before 
the Herodian period. In fact, the site of a true Jewish town may be expected gene- 
rally to give no further indication than the dusty mounds described, except, indeed, 
such as is derived from the vicinity of rock-cut tombs and reservoirs or channels 
which, as at Anin (identified by Mr. Drake with a Jewish town), exist close to the 
accumulation of powdered masonry of some two thousand years ago. 


“Turning from these, which form the majority of the remains tabulated, to 
others in a more perfect condition, the first in interest are perhaps the Ze//s, of which 
eighteen principal examples are scattered over the great Plain of Esdraelon, and that 
of Akka. Their artificial nature is plainly shown by their position, though the name 
is also given to natural hillocks, such as the Tulul el Jah’ash, which are volcanic out- 
breaks. In the great plain they appear toward the foot of the hills, on the west and 
north, generally at the mouth of wadys. No doubt they were originally intended as 
military posts, perhaps thus guarding the principal inlets by which incursions from 
wild mountain tribes were to be feared. Their shape is roughly oval, or circular, 
with sides sloping at between thirty and forty degrees; in size they vary from that 
of Tell Mutasellim, large enough to be the site of a considerable town, to that of 
such small mounds as Tell el Subat, which is merely a low mound; in height they 
must in some instances be over thirty feet. They are covered with coarse grass, 
and with thistles, which often attain a height of seven or eight feet, and during a 
part of the year present a formidable barrier. The ruins on these Ze//s are in many 
instances far more modern, as at Tell Kaymun, mentioned later, but the original 
builders may have belonged to the Canaanitish period. 


If the land is thus piled with ruins, each ruin representing many 
previous stages of change, it is also crowded with names. Lieutenant 
Conder reports that he has already more than four thousand names 
collected, over an area of less than half the country, and that he esti- 
mates the total number awaiting collection at seven thousand, being 
nearly ten times the number of names to be found in Murray’s or Van- 
develde’s map. It is among these names that the archzological and 
the biblical scholar will have to labor. Here, if anywhere, are to be 
found the materials for the reconstruction of Palestine geography, 
in its five great phases, the periods of Joshua, Solomon, the Mac- 
cabees, Justinian, and the Baldwins. As has been already observed, 
the vitality of the old names is the most remarkable thing in con- 
nection with the survey. Not only do these survive, but they over- 
ride and destroy the newer names, which have from time to time 
been introduced. Bethshean, for instance, to the wall of which the 
Philistines fastened the corpses of Saul and his sons, became, after 
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the invasion of the Scythians recorded in Herodotus (B. C. 600), Scyth- 
opolis. Yet the latter name has perished, and it is now Beisan. 
So also the mound which marks in all probability the site of Dan 
preserves the old name in the modern one of Tell el Kady. So, too, 
the city of Ptolemais, in spite of the many events which crowd its 
history has long resumed its ancient name, under which it became 
part of the Jot of Asher, of Accho, Akka, or Acre. The newer names 
have taken no root in the country; Greek, Roman, and Frank have 
come and gone, and the Jewish names remain unaffected by any 
wave of conquest. In certain districts, too, the number of the names 
is far greater than that reported as a whole by Lieutenant Conder. 
Dr. Rosen, formerly German consul in Jerusalem, for instance, 
informed Captain Warren that he had collected no fewer than sixty 
in a smali area of about four acres near Hebron. Springing out of 
the Oriental conservatism which helps to retain the original name, 
even of the most obscure places, is the danger that apparently ancient 
names may be introduced for a time through the zeal of travelers 
anxious to make identifications. Thus, Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake men- 
tions that Dr. Robinson obtained his Kana el Jelil—Cana of Galilee— 
through a Christian of Nazareth who doubtless knew the doctor’s 
eagerness for discovery. The real name is Khirbet Kana, while 
Kana el Jelil is known among the natives as the Frank name, and 
is never used among themselves. So, also, a fellah informed Mr. 
Drake that the name of Wady Ajlun, the Valley of Ajalon, given 
by him to a valley beside Bethhoron, was only the Frank name, the 
real name being that of the Wady Selman. Perhaps the name Jebel 
Usdum now to be found at the south of the Dead Sea, only dates 
from the time of the Crusades, and was given to the place by the 
knights who passed by this route to their great fortress of Kerak. 
Great caution, therefore, is necessary in accepting any new name, 
and as the tendency of the natives is invariably to give such answers 
as they think will please the questioner, no leading questions must 
be asked at all. It is needless to say that without a perfect knowl- 
edge of Arabic and the power of catching quickly the differences of 
patois, any research in this direction is impossible. Let us then see 
what success has up to the present attended the surveyors’ attempts 
at identification. Foremost, because the most unexpected, among 
the new discoveries must be mentioned that of the “ Altar of Ed.” It 
is a site not only lost up to the present time, but regarded as so hope- 
lessly lost that no traveler seems even to have looked for it. The 
Authorized version (Joshua xxii. 34) gives the name in a passage 
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which is literally rendered as follows : ‘‘ And the children of Reuben, 
and the children of Gad named the Altar: because that is a witness 
(Ed) between us that Jehovah is God.” They set up the altar on 
leaving Joshua at Shiloh, the work of conquest being then complete, 
as a witness that they shared with the tribes on the west of Jordan 
the inheritance and the worship of the chosen people. It was 
a memorial altar, not designed for sacrifices, such as that built 
by Moses called Jehovah-nissi. No further mention is made of it in 
the Bible. Josephus, copying the sacred narrative with his own amplifi- 
cations as usual, evidently thought the altar was on the eastern bank 
of the river, and was entirely careless or ignorant of its real position. 
And yet it was, as Lieutenant Conder points out, no mere structure 
of a night, like the pile of stones set up by Jacob: it was an altar 
great to see, altare infinitie magnitudinis (Vulgate) and visible from a 
great distance: a thing commemorating an important event, and 
therefore not likely to be forgotten even when the altar itself should 
have decayed. But it appears, as we see, to have slipped out of 
general recollection even so far back as the time of Josephus. There 
is, however, in the Jordan valley, and above the green plain lying at 
the mouth of the Wady Farah, an isolated block of hill culminating 
in a sharp cone, which is visible from the castle of Kaukab el Hawa 
near Gennesaret, thirty miles to the north, and from the shores of 
the Dead Sea on the south. This is known as the Kurn Surtabeh. 
From it the beacons lit at the time of the new moon flashed a tele- 
graphic message to the people of the north, till the Samaritans vexed 
the Jews by lighting false fires. On its summit is an oblong area, 30 
by 100 yards, is a great platform 18 feet high, consisting of masses 
of stones beautifully cut, averaging three or four feet in length, and 
with a broad marginal draft. The platform is long and narrow, and 
apparently solid. Traces of fire are found upon it, no doubt those 
of the beacons mentioned in the Talmud. With no other indications 
but those of site and the witness of the ruins, a fairly good case 
might be made out for Lieutenant Conder’s identification. The hill 
stands above the ford, which undoubtedly is that by which the tribes 
would march on their way from Shiloh to their trans-Jordanic homes: 
the plain below affords a camping-ground: the place is most remark- 
able in itself: on its summit stands a great ruin of-very ancient date, 
at the latest, Roman work, and perhaps very much earlier: at the 
foot of the mountain lies the broken rolling ground to which Lieu- 
tenant Conder refers the peculiar word Gelilloth (Joshua xviii. 17-19). 
Here, we might say, would be the place chosen by the children of 
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Reuben and the children of Gad. But the strong proof was to come. 
Among the names collected by the survey, there is one belonging to 
the natural ascent of the hill. This is called by the natives, Talat 
Abn Ayd, the “ Ascent of the Father of Ayd,” that is the ascent 
which leads up to or produces Ayd. Now between the Arabic Ayd, 
and the Hebrew Ed there is, as Lieutenant Conder claims, an abso- 
lute identity, and thus, though the original use for which a monument, 
perhaps the identical monument still to be seen, has long been for- 
gotten, the name survives, and the memory of the Witness Altar 
lingers imperishably among an ignorant people who little know how 
their household words can be used to confirm and illustrate the only 
surviving narrative of events which happened three thousand years ago. 
Let us select another very remarkable and, in some respects, more 
interesting identification, that of the Springsof Enon. These sites 
have from time to time been proposed as the scene of John the Bap- 
tist’s work. St. Jerome places GEnon eight miles south of Beisan, and 
not far from Succoth, where a place called Tell Salem was pointed out 
inconfirmation. John baptized “in Enon, near to Salem because there 
was much water there.’’ But Lieutenant Conder remarks that it is 
not Tell Salim, but Tell Sarem. Next comes the site favored by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon and the author of the “City of the Great King,” 
the Rev. Dr. Barclay. This is at the springs of Wady Farah, 
about four miles from Jerusalem, where there is generally a good sup- 
ply of water. The name Salim is referred to the Wady Salim, 
which Lieutenant Conder tells us is really the Wady Suleim. Dr. 
Robinson advanced the third theory, which Lieutenant Conder 
defends. Due east of Nablus is the village of Salim, and north 
of this are copious springs in a broad open valley, called also, like 
the other, but with a slight difference in the spelling, the Wady 
Farah. The name (Enonis preserved in the modern village of Aynin. 
There are thus three requisites satisfied: the two names and the 
“much water.” So far was known before the survey. What that has 
done for the identification is to show that the character of the ground 
at the Nablus site is such as to make it easy for a multitude of people 
to gather together there ; it lies on one of the main lines through the 
country: and assuming it to be the site, our Lord must have passed 
through Shechem in order to arrive at the springs of Wady Farah on 
His journey through Samaria to visit the Baptist. In other words, 
where scholars have suggested and argued, the survey enables us to 
decide by an appeal to the facts from which there is no escape. 
Another remarkable identification, which may be put side by side 
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with the altar of Ed, is that of the Rock Oreb, where the men of 
Ephraim slew Oreb, and the wine-press of Zeeb, where they slew Zeeb. 
There is nothing in the Bible to prove that these places were east of 
Jordan, and—we are quoting Lieutenant Conder—it is quite possible 
that the kings, flying southward to Midian, sought to cross by the 
fords near Jericho which had already been seized by their enemies. 
The survey officers found a hill called the Ash el Ghorab—the 
Raven’s Nest—with a sharp conical peak curiously resembling the 
cone of Kurn Surtabeh. Two miles north of this isa wady and mound, 
known as the Tuweil el Diab, the mound of the “ Wolf.” Here then 
are the very names of Oreb the Raven, and Zeeb the Wolf, one 
attached to a “ rock,” and the other to amound. Surely it is not alto- 
gether enthusiasm which leads the explorers to connect those names 
with the long-lost sites of “‘the Rock Oreb and the wine-press of 
Zeeb.” 

Occasionally the party have, in the course of their work, been 
enabled to take up a single group of events, and pursue them over the 
entire /ocale by means of old and new identifications. When this is 
done, we obtain a graphic account of Bible story which supplies the 
background and setting, which to some of us double their interest. 
One of the most interesting spots in the whole of Palestine is the 
great Plain of Esdraelon, which has now been completely surveyed 
and examined for the first time. It has been called the “ Battle-field 
of Palestine,” but as Lieutenant Conder points out, the history of the 
past at least, does not confirm this name. “The great battles of 
Joshua,” he says, “were far to the south. The victories of David 
were on or near the plain of Philistia. The invasions of the Syrians 
were directed against the country round Samaria, and the battle of 
Hattin, which decided the fate of Christian supremacy in Palestine, 
was fought out farther north.” 

It was however on this plain that Sisera was defeated, that 
Gideon overthrew the Midianites, Saul met with his defeat at Giiboa, 
and Josiah at Megiddo. We learn from the survey that the plain is 
not specially adapted for the deployment of large numbers of troops, 
or the successful use of cavalry. The scene of each battle was near 
the same site, and for the same reason that the tactics of the Jews 
led them to encamp always on a rising ground, the enemy being on 
an opposite hill with a valley between them. And in quite modern 
times Kleber fought the battle of Mount Tabor on very nearly the 
same ground as witnessed the defeat of Sisera. The plain, indeed. 
covered with a crumbling soil which offers difficulties even in summer 
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is impossible for cavalry in winter. The history of the plain of 
Esdraelon must be read in connection with its geological formation, on 
which Lieutenant Conder has bestowed considerable time and atten- 
tion. A thick-bedded white limestone containing large discs of flint, 
gradually merging into the marl of Nablus above, and into a more 
compact and more thinly bedded soft limestone beneath, originally 
covered the country from Samaria to Nazareth. This stone is in- 
ternally soft, though it hardens on exposure. Beneath it lies the 
truly hard dolomitic limestone. Three distinct outbursts of basalt have 
given the plain its present character. One formed the cone of Jebel 
ed Dahy, the so-called Little Hermon; one appears as an upheaval 
of the strata, from beneath which the basalt has flowed down the side 
of Jebel Abu Madawar ; the third and most extensive is in the west, 
where in Jebel Sheikh Iskander, one of the highest hills in the neigh- 
borhood, eruptive basalt and stratified volcanic mud are found near the 
summit on the east, and two isolated cones of basalt on the west in 
continuation of the ridge. The character of the basalt differs con- 
siderably, being black and hard at Jebel ed Dahy, and of looser con- 
sistency in Mount Gilboa. The action of denudation was also con- 
cerned in this formation of the plain. ‘The strata being thus 
broken and rolled in every direction, the harder formations were raised 
on each side, and the softer being worn away gradually between them 
were overlaid with a soil consisting of the d¢bris of the basalt. Hence 
we have at last the present surface, a broad plain with rich soil, and 
surrounded with limestone and basaltic hills, presenting sudden and 
precipitous cliffs, as above Zerin and below Nazareth, where on the 
tops of the hills only the original soft chalky limestone remains on 
the east and in the west alike.” 

We can not in these brief limits quote Lieutenant Conder’s obser- 
vations on the scenery, flora, and fauna of this remarkable plain. 

it would seem, were it not the case, almost impossible that a 
ruined city of any importance should have escaped the attention of 
so many hundreds of travelers who have visited and described Pal- 
estine. That the fact is so shows of itself the necessity for a thorough 
and scientific survey. Ten miles west of Nablus is a hill occupying a 
commanding position, on which stand the ruins in question. They 
occupy a square mile in area, and were once surrounded by a wall. It 
will be observed that modern Jerusalem does not occupy a square 
mile in extent. At the north-west corner is a large building facing 
north and south; and another large building on the east. Portions 
of the wall of the first are still standing to a height of twenty-three 
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feet, and a fine solid semicircular arch is spoken of, marking the position 
of anentrance. The stones are large, some of them being five feet in 
length, and are all finished with a well-finished marginal draft. There 
is a street traceable, with foundations still existing of houses, cisterns, 
and small towers, ending in another building, the nature of which is 
not, from Lieutenant Conder’s account, determined. The city is 
called by the natives Deir Esrur or Deir Serur. It is suggested that it 
may possibly be the ancient Sozuza, once the seat of a bishopric; but 
this is at present uncertain. It is to be hoped that the vandalism of 
the fellaheen will spare these remains, at all events until they have 
been seen and examined with the minuteness and care which only an 
archeologist can give. 

We must pass over the work of the surveyors at Mount Carmel 
and down the coast where the ruined cities of Athlit, Dor,and Czsarea 
were planned and surveyed; we must also omit to mention the valu- 
able information given of the Shephelah, or low country of the wadies 
and ravines, and of such places as Modin, where the tombs of the 
Maccabeans were erected, Gibeah, Ai, Antipatris, and a hundred other 
sites on which the officers of the survey have written with great fresh- 
ness and fullness of information. Let us select, however, from the 
reports before us two or three of the results, theories, and conjectures 
of Lieutenant Conder and Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake which seem to present 
the most popular points of interest. 

The picturesque life of Samson, which the survey party has been 
enabled to follow out in the country where it was chiefly spent, took 
place among wild and impassable wadies, steep and rocky hills, with 
wildernesses of mastic, clear springs, and frequent caves and precipices. 
A hiding place is in every valley; an ambush might be laid at every 
pass. Samson’s father, Manoah, had possessions between Zorah and 
Eshtaol, the modern Sera and Eshua. Before Samson was surrendered 
by the elders of Judah, he retired to the rock Etam, probably Beit 
Atab. The place is described as a stony bare knoll, standing amidst 
winding and narrow valleys, without a blade of corn upon its sides, 
while long olive groves lie at its feet, round its then clear and abund- 
ant springs.* In the northern valley are one or two old tombs, while 
a cave, narrow but of considerable length, exists in the hill running 
from near the spring to the middle of the village, the whole two hun- 
dred and fifty feet being artificially mined. Close by lies Timnath, 
where Samson chose his first wife, the vineyards in which he slew the 
lion being now marked only by traces of ancient cultivation and well- 


* See also Robinson’s Biblical Researches, ii. 339. 
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cut wine-presses. The valley of Sorek was no doubt the present Wady 
Surar running to the sea in a broad, flat valley between the lower 
hills. ‘ It must have been,” says Lieutenant Conder, “ up this valley 
that the little cart with its lowing kine came jolting in ‘the straight 
way’ unbroken by a single hill from Ekron to Bethshemesh, when 
the peasants lifting their heads from the reaping, saw the ark, as we 
can picture to ourselves, coming up among the round white hillocks, 
dusky in the sloping light of the afternoon sun, which casts long 
shadows among the winding valleys, backed by the brown plain and 
yellow sand-hills of Philistia, which stretch far away to the gleaming 
horizon of the sea.” It is by such descriptions that we are enabled to 
bring home to our minds the Biblical narrative in such vividness as is 
possible to one who has not visited the scene of the events recorded. 

Samson was buried between Zorahand Eshtaol, according to the 
Bible ; in Sarasat (Zorah) his own country, according to Josephus, 
speaking no doubt according to tradition. About a quarter of a mile 
north-east from Serd4 are the remains of a rock-cut cemetery, the 
tombs broken and filled with rubbish ; among them is a large tomb, 
now only a cave, being broken away from its original form. Are we 
to see in this cave the actual burying-place of the strong man ? 

Some of the results of the survey are, as might be expected, not 
only conjectural, but not even agreed upon by the officers themselves. 
Thus, Lieutenant Conder proposes to identify the cave of Adullam 
with a large cave discovered and examined by himself, called Magheret 
Umm el Tumaymiyeh, “the Cave of the Mother of Two Twins.” 
He thus describes it: 


“ Descending rapidly, we found ourselves in a great round vestibule, partly choked 
by fallen débrzs from the roof, and measuring about 160 feet in diameter. The 
height is greatest at the sides, where a passage leads round to other compartments. 
On the extreme east is a small one, sinking suddenly, and supported on stalagmitic 
columns, one of which, supposed to resemble a man in a helmet, I have sketched. 
Several curious low excavations, like rough tombs, run in from its sides. North-east 
of this is a second basin, surrounded curiously by a natural raised gallery, supported 
on stalagmitic columns: seen in the lurid light, half of day and half of our candles, it 
seemed like one of the mystic halls which Southey describes in Thalaba, a weird and 
indefinitely extensive succession of caverns, pillars, and pendants, glistening like 
silver. 


“ As I have said before, the cavern suggests itself as a likely site to the imagi- 


nation. The four hundred men in distress, in debt, or discontented, who stole up 
that stony ravine to join the outlawed chief, we can well fancy seated round their 
smoky fires; poor, ragged, sunburnt fellows, no doubt, stealing in and out of the 
gloomy, damp recesses of the cave, and startling the thousand pigeons which may 
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then as now have found refuge in the clefts of the rocks. For defense also the place 
was admirably suited, not only from its inaccessible position and inconspicuous 
entrance, but also by reason of the great mass of earth, fallen like a traverse, as the 
word is used in fortification, before the door, round which, in a narrow passage, the 
invaders must advance. That this déérzs is ancient is, I think, shown by the pillar 
which is formed by the junction of a stalactite from the roof with a stalagmite on 
the rock which has fallen. 

“On the other hand, however, there are objections to the site, the principal of 
which is its entire unfitness for human habitation, Water there is, indeed, but in 
too great a quantity ; every where the stalactitic pendants adorn the roof, the sound 
of dropping water is heard, and a damp and hot atmosphere, almost unbearable, 
exists throughout. Nor is this a modern alteration, for the character of the rock 
permitting the infiltration which no doubt first formed the cave is unchanged. The 
great columns require an action of an indefinite period for their formation, and bear 
witness to the same fact.” 


On the other hand Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, on the ground that the 
Magharet Umm el Tumaymiyeh is unfit for human habitation, advo- 
cated the caves in the Wady Khureitun, the traditional site, as the 
cave of Adullam. 





“The entrance to the cave seems the only part which has been touched by the 
hand of man. Several short intersecting passages would place any invader who had 
succeeded in penetrating so far entirely at the mercy of the defenders. 

“ A few feet from the entrance we came into a large chamber some sixty feet long 
and perhaps thirty or forty feet high. A low burrow, which has to be traversed on 
hands and knees, leads from this to another chamber ; mounting a few feet a narrow 
cleft leads to another large chamber, to reach which one has to descend a steep 
slide some fourteen feet high. From this chamber a main passage with intricate 
ramifications, which can only be understood by the plan, leads to the last chamber, 
beyond which nothing extends but a narrow winding passage which, in no place 
large, at last contracts to a mere crack. The greatest length of the cavern is 550 
feet. 

“The air of the cave was dry and pure, though earth washed down from above 
shows that the water penetrates it in the winter. The first chamber, however, 
would probably always continue dry. The whole cave seems formed by water 
action ; the sides and roof are smooth, with frequent rounded hollows, and in more 
than one place passages run side by side, with merely a thin slab of rock separating 
them. The rock is hard and very white. We found bats in some of the chambers, } 
but not in great numbers. In one of the side passages I picked up fragments of a 
brass or copper fibula much corroded; this and a piece of very ancient coarse 
pottery were the only relics we found.” 


And, as if to show the uncertainty of conjectural sites, Mr. Cler- 
mont Ganneau discovered, six miles south of Lieutenant Conder’s 
cave of Umm el Tumaymiyeh, a cave and ruin called Ayd el Mia, 
which he proposes for Adullam. 

The outlaw life of David, to students of quick and lively sym- 
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pathies, is the most deeply interesting of any Scripture narrative. The 
episodes are in themselves so dramatic, and related with such graphic 
spirit as to arrest the attention of the most careless reader. Lieuten- 
ant Conder, in the latest published Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, devotes a few pages to following the 
adventurous journey of the fugitive. Perhaps an abridgment of his 
paper may serve to finish this brief account of the results of the 
survey. 

David's first flight was from Gibeah of Benjamin, probably the 
modern Jeba, which stands on a plateau on the south bank of the 
great Michmash valley in the center of the lot of Benjamin. The first 
resting place was at Nob, perhaps Nabi Samwil, from which place he 
descended to the Shephalah or Low Country, then in the hands of 
the Philistines, where he took shelter with Achish king of Gath, 
probably the Tell el Sabi, which commands the entrance to the valley 
of Elah, where David slew Goliath. Here David, some thirty miles 
from his pursuer Saul, considered himself comparatively safe. The 
whole extent of his wanderings, indeed, is compassed with a circle of 
twenty miles radius, with Bethlehem as a center. From Gath David 
fled to the cave of Adullam. After his visit to Moab, and a residence 
of some time in the desert, he went to the “ Forest of Hareth.” 
Where was the Forest of Hareth? First, Lieutenant Conder points 
out, from the nature of the soil, a soft chalky limestone so porous 
that every drop of water soaks through the strata to the hard dolo- 
mite below, that no forest or extensive collection of trees could ever 
have been here at all. A forest, he says, undoubtedly existed once 
over half the plain of Sharon; wild thickets abounded, as they still 
» abound, on the slopes of Carmel, “ but it is contrary to the character 
of Judzan scenery to suppose that in times as late as that of David, 
when the water supply and seasons were almost the same as they 
now are, and just before the time when Solomon was forced to bring 
all his building timber from Lebanon, any forest properly so called 
should have existed.” But the Authorized version speaks of the 
“Forest ” of Hareth. Now it is remarkable that both the Vatican 
and Alexandrine manuscripts of the Septuagint use the expression, 
év rodet, in which Josephus agrees with them. If therefore for “ Forest,” 
(in the Hebrew “ grove”) we read “ city,” we get over the difficulty 
arising from the nature of the ground. Next, Hareth was near 
the town of Keilah (now Kilah), whither David went to succor the 
inhabitants. Lastly, Hareth properly translated, should be Khareth. 
What are we to say, then, when we find the very name existing still, 
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in the small modern village of Khards, which has all the usual indica- 
tions of an ancient site. From Keilah, David escaped to the wilder- 
ness of Ziph, where Jonathan sought him, finding him “ in a wood.” 
Here is the same difficulty got over in the same manner, the Septua- 
gint reading for “ wood,” 47j«éw7—the new ground—Josephus again 
agreeing with the Septuagint. Now the Hebrew word translated 
wood is choresh, and Lieutenant Conder discovers about a mile south, 
of Tell Zif (the site of Ziph), the name Khirbet Khoreisa applied to a 
ruin whose cisterns and extensive caves burrowed in the hill-side 
show it to have been an ancient locality. Here then, and not in a 
wood at all, was the place where Jonathan met David. 

Thence the fugitive went farther south still, taking refuge in a 
“ great rock,” the Rock of Maon. The present Tell Maon stands at 
the head of the Wady el War, the Valley of Rocks, a place so rugged 
as to be particularized by a name applicable in some degree to many 
of the neighboring valleys. The next scene is at Engedi, where David 
spared the king. Nothing is, to this day, more usual in Palestine than 
the herding together of sheep, goats, and cows in the innumerable 
caverns found everywhere. The cave at Engedi, however, must have 
been unusually capacious, to find accommodation for David and his 
band of 600 men. After the Engedi scene, we come to the story of 
Nabal of Carmel. The country, we learn from Lieutenant Conder, still 
retains its original character; a little corn and maize is grown in the 
valleys and at the ruins are traces of wine-presses, showing the 
former cultivation of the grape, but the greater part is pasture land, 
rough rocks, with the dry vegetation on which goats and even sheep 
seem to thrive. 

The last scene in which David and Saul meet, is by the hill of 
Hachilah. The topographical indications are definite and the char- 
acter of the country is well marked. From Hebron southward to 
Maon, the country presents one uniform surface, rising eastward to a 
long cliff over the lower plateau of Engedi. It is plowed by shallow 
valleys, and presents no stronghold or remarkably high hill. We 
must therefore look on the north or north-east of Ziph, where the 
hills rise to a greater elevation. The hill must also face “the Jeshi- 
mon” (the desert). The ruin now called Yekin stands on a high hill 
bounded by deep valleys north and south. It is that of the ancient 
city Cain (Hakin). The difference between Hakin and Hachilah is 
slight, the letter » and / being interchangeable as in the modern 
Arabic when, for instance, Sinasil and Silasil both mean earthquake. 
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The name, therefore, may be taken as the same. And if the name 
accords, how much more the scene ? 


« A large ancient ruin with caves and cisterns stands on the brink of the steep 
slope, and looks upon the white marl ridges of the Jeshimon, barren and rugged, 
patched with buff and brown, dotted with low black tents, but destitute of any single 
shrub or tree. On the north the twin peaks of Jebel el Shukuf above Ain Jidy, and 
beyond, all separated by the gleaming thread of sea, scarce seen in its great chasm ; 
below are the long ridges of Moab, the iron precipices, the thousand watercourses, 
the great plateau of Kerak, the black volcanic gorge of Callirhoe, all lying in deep 
shadows under the morning sun, or brightened with a crimson flush at sunset. The 
scene is as wild and striking as could be desired for the drama there enacted. 

“Yet further the meaning of the ‘trench’ may perhaps be explained. On the 
south side the road passes by a flat plot of ground, lying low and having steep cliffs 
on either side ; it forms the head of a large wady, and has two wells of living water 
close to the roadside. It was no doubt here, sheltered from view and near to water, 
according to the modern Arab fashion of hiding an encampment, that Saul would 
pitch his tents. High up on either of the hill tops David stood to call to the host, 
and no doubt the special expression that he passed over to the other side intimates 
his crossing the valley and ascending the opposite hill.” 


Here we must close this brief and insufficient account of the 
survey of Palestine, so far as it has been accomplished. We have 
said nothing of the archzological discoveries made by M. Clermont 
Ganneau, nothing of the great discovery of the Levitical boundaries at 
Gezer, while we have not mentioned one-tenth of the identifications, 
proposed, discovered, or confirmed. But perhaps enough has been said 
to show that the survey of the Holy Land is no visionary scheme 
under taken to gratify a few scholars; but a work for the whole 
world. The survey is fitly divided between the two countries whose 
present bond of union, besides their common speech, is their common 
love of the Bible. What we in England are doing for Western Pales- 
tine, you in America will do for the East. If to the lot of the English 
have fallen lands richer in Biblical interest, to America has fallen a 
country almost absolutely unvisited ; covered with ruins, and as yet 
untouched by the spade of the archzologist. The land which gave 
the world the priceless steleof King Mesha, has doubtless many other 
such treasures waiting for discovery. 

It remains only to say that the survey is now (February 1875) after 
three years of work, so far approaching completion that it is hoped to 
finish it in the course of next year. None of it has yet been published 
except a specimen portion of Mount Carmel, issued to show the style 
of the work. It can not, indeed, be published until Lieutenant 
Conder’s return to England with the whole of his voluminous notes, 
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observations, and sketches. The committee have not pledged them- 
selves to time, method, or price of publication, but it seems probable 
that the complete map will be issued in from twenty to twenty-four 
sheets, on the original scale of one inch to a mile; that it will be 
accompanied by a large and exhaustive memoir, by sketches, archi- 
tectural details, plans, and special surveys; and that it will be followed 
by smaller maps based on the original survey, so drawn as to make 
the reading of Bible geography for the first time possible and intel- 
ligible. When the map is completed, the archeological work will 
begin, with a systematic examination into the other points connected 
with exploration, geology, natural history, and folk-lore. The recent 
discoveries among the Assyrian tablets, the survey of Sinai, the 
studies of Egyptologists seem to show that the world is on the eve of 
a far wider and more comprehensive knowledge of ancient history 
than has yet seemed attainable. It may be that many current ideas 
will have to be modified; that will be no loss to the world, provided 
the substructures of faith remain, as they will do, sound and unshaken. 











FRENCH LITERATURE UNDER THE 
FIRST EMPIRE. 


N the year 1800, France, after having tried all forms of govern- 
ment since 1789, and wearied with internal dissensions, placed her 
destinies in the hands of a soldier of superior attainments, whose ambi- 
tion was to emulate Pericles, Augustus, Leo X., and Louis XIV., by 
giving his name to the century in which he lived. But although the 
founder of the fourth dynasty united to his great military talents the 
capacity of an able administrator and the characteristics of a distin- 
guished writer, the singular and violent policy which led him into so 
many wars, and which resulted in the invasion and profound humilia- 
tion of that France whose capital had not seen the smoke of a hostile 
camp for many centuries, prevents him from taking that place in 
history to which his really exceptional endowments entitle him. 

To the majority of the historians of literature, the Consulate and 
the Empire form an absolutely sterile epoch, when a mad campaign 
against the whole of Europe absorbed the entire forces of France. The 
philosophic movement of the eighteenth century was then undoubtedly 
arrested in its development, and this fact must be attributed as much to 
circumstances as to the spirit of disquict that the free manifestations of 
thought had infused into absolute governments. The philosophers 
whose writings prepared the way for the revolution of 1789 were less 
men of action than theorists, whose fundamental belief, inspired by a 
naive optimism, was, that human nature is essentially good, and that the 
one thing needful to the return of the Golden Age, is its deliverance 
from the iron chains that bind it to a society whose organization is 
contrary to its instincts. The atrocious scenes of which they had 
been the unhappy witnesses, or the terrified abettors, had shaken 
their faith, without giving them in its place, except in a few rare 
instances, confidence in the belief which formed the basis of the 
former system. Disconcerted at the sight of the bloody ruins with 
which they were accused of having covered the face of “the 
most beautiful kingdom after that of heaven,” they resigned them- 
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selves to the enjoyment of those material benefits which despotism 
promised to the harassed nations, as a compensation and consolation 
for the innumerable sacrifices which had been demanded of them. 
The Jacobins and the former Terrorists, by one of those rapid trans- 
formations of which France possesses the secret, readily donned the 
embroidered coats of the prefects, or in other words, the liveries of 
imperialism. The Sans-culottes showed themselves proud to wear 
the ribbons of chivalric orders. The preconsuls of Danton and 
of Robespierre, who had presided at the festivals of the Goddess of 
Reason, took part in the ceremonies of Catholic worship in the guise 
of princes, dukes, counts, and barons. The marquises whom Moliére 
had satirized so sharply, did not seem to merit the honors of resur- 
rection. 

This enthusiastic restoration of old institutions scarcely allowed 
the writers who formerly opposed them with so much ardor, to pursue 
their polemics. The citizen Volney, on becoming count and senator, 
could not continue “ Les Ruines,” and Dupuis, forgetting the “‘ Origine 
de tous les cultes,” was transformed into a perfectly inoffensive profes- 
sor. The celebrated author of “ Paul and Virginia,” Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, was more busily engaged in obtaining favors from the new 
administration, than in endeavoring to revise the theories of Rous- 
seau, whose disciple and friend he had been. Marie Joseph Chenier 
would not dream of exposing a new “Gracchus,” or another “ Timo- 
léon,” to the imperial censure. The aged orator Daunou was “ Ar- 
chivist ” of the Empire, and Gregory, former constitutional bishop of 
Blois, who had declared Louis XVI. to be a criminal, held a seat in 
the “ Protectoral Senate.” 


I. 


The réle of Apologist for Catholicism at this time was evidently 
much less difficult than in the previous century, when the nobility 
were almost entirely favorable to free thought, which then found 
numerous partisans, even in the bosom of the clergy itself. The 
nobility, terrified by the consequences of the Revolution, began to 
approximate more closely to the Church, and this movement has 
ever since increased in power among this class, according as the pop- 
ular tendencies became more disturbing to it. Thus we see gentle- 
men taking the places occupied with so little honor by the dull 
theologians of the preceding century. In those provinces where the 
spirit of the eighteenth century had failed to penetrate thoroughly, 
several Catholic writers arose, some of whom were destined to 
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become famous. About the year 1796, Count Joseph dé Maistre, a 
Savoyard, whose family was of French origin, gave promise in his 
original “‘ Considérations sur la France,” of the future author of the 
“Pape,” and the “Soirées de Saint-Petersbourg.” The Vicomte 
de Bonald, a gentleman of Rouergue, an emigrant who formerly 
applauded the movement of 1789, and whom Napoleon made a 
counselor of the Imperial University, published, in 1802, his famous 
“ Législation primitive,” which has become the manual of absolute 
and theoretic policy. Bonald, who, like J. de Maistre, made his 
débuti n 1796 by a “Théorie du pouvoir politique et religieux,” is, 
together with Chateaubriand and De Maistre, although their inferior 
in a literary aspect, one of those writers who have most largely con- 
tributed to the restoration of Catholicism in the country of Calvin 
and Voltaire. In order to assimilate society to God more effectually, 
he assumes the existence of a revealed Word, and a primitive educa- 
tion of the human species, by the possession of a true language, that 
is to say, one which is perfect, and filled with truthful ideas. 

The part of the Eternal One is assumed, in the patriarchal 
sphere, by the father of a family; in a monarchy by the king, who 
exerts over his realm the same undisputed authority, to which 
children are legitimately subjected, and who has a right to the same 
religious obedience we exact from them. The originality of the 
system consists in the functions of a Mediator, or Means, between the 
. Cause and the Effect. The incarnate Word, being at the same time 
both God and Man, is the Mediator between divinity and humanity ; 
the woman, who obeys her husband and rules her sons and daughters, 
acts between the father and the children ; the minister, who is subject 
to the prince and superior to the people, mediates between the king 
and his subjects. The Cause, the Means, and the Effect are, as a 
contemporary of Bonald remarks, truly magic words, by the aid of 
which the Catholic philosopher transforms every thing, in order to 
reduce all things to a fantastic identity. In fact these terms all cor- 
respond one to the other according to their relative positions in the 
scheme of the universe. Thus they may be resolved into algebraic 
proportions prolific in social, political, and above all, absolutist conse- 
quences. The position God occupies in relation to the universe of 
souls, corresponds to that of the husband in his family, and the 
sovereign in his kingdom. This proposition being granted, we can, 
according to the rules of algebra, transpose the terms of one propor- 
tion to the other without changing its relations, and say that the 
father is the king of his family, God the Father of the World, the 
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king, the God of his realm. “ Political society, as set forth in the 
ideas of M. de Bonald,”’ says Loyson, “represents to me a flock of 
sheep, a shepherd, and some dogs; Cause, Means, and Effect; the 
shepherd eats the sheep and beats the dogs, (for who can prevent 
him ?) and the dogs console themselves by killing the sheep. It may 
be, we are fully aware, that this vengeance is not always to the taste 
of the shepherd, but then the dogs, beaten afresh, only display the 
more fury against the sheep, which results in these latter being often 
cruelly murdered.” The paper on divorce, published a year before 
“ La Législation primitive,” gives the most curious idea of the delu- 
sions of the theocratic school, and the errors into which men fall, who 
neglect the study of facts in the contemplation of theories. At this 
time the authors of the civil code, since called the Napoleonic Code, 
were engaged in discussing the question of divorce. The indissolu- 
bility of marriage had been abolished in 1792; but in the ardor of 
restoration with which France was infatuated, it can readily be under- 
stood that the matrimonial system adopted by the Roman Church, at 
a relatively recent epoch (Saint Ambroise still admitted divorce), 
would result in being overthrown. In furtherance of this movement, 
Bonald, evoked the specter of social anarchy, a mode of procedure 
which has since been adopted and abused : 

“If divorce is decreed,” he says, “then, unhappy Frenchmen, we must submit 
to our destiny; we must prepare to re-enter the vortex of errors and disorders in 
which we have whirled so long; the first revolution—an offspring of popular vio- 
lence—began by the dissolution and overthrow of political laws; the second—a 
result of methodical legislation—will owe its beginning to the dissolution of the 
family and the overthrow of domestic laws.” 


The question naturally arises, Why, in countries where the ortho- 
dox Church and the various forms of Protestantism prevail, the exist- 
ence of divorce not only has by no means led to the “ dissolution of 
the family’ and the “overthrow of domestic laws ?”—but by what 
miracle it happens that in these very countries the family enjoys a 
solidity it certainly does not possess elsewhere. 

We shall afterward see the liberal apologists of the Roman Church 
protesting against the policy of Bonald, as not being the correct ex- 
pression of Catholic traditions, but simply a reproduction of the 
absolutist policy of the century of Louis XIV. Ozanam looks among 
the saints and theologians of the Middle Ages for the partisans of the 
sovereignty of the people; Pére Lacordaire invokes the democrats of 
the ‘Sainte Ligue,”; Martin Doisy finds ultra democratic theories 
even in the Fathers of the Church, such as this definition of the rich 
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by Saint Jerome: “ Every rich man is a thief, or the son of a thief.” 
But during the reign of H. M. “the Emperor and King,” it was the 
prevalent belief that there was no other Catholic policy than the 
“Politique Sacrée” of Bossuet; an opinion that Gregory XVI. and 
Pius IX. seem to have undertaken to confirm, by condemning “ liberal 
Catholicism ” on every occasion. 

While undoubtedly an able writer, M. de Bonald was generally 
subtle, sharp, and devoid of charm, sentiment, and imagination, and 
was consequently not destined to shine in a generation which still 
held fresh the remembrance of those men who have popularized: the 
French language and literature, even to the extreme boundaries of 
Europe. The time had not yet come when the restoration of the 
Bourbons was to bring back into fashion a patriarchal and archzolo- 
gical policy, in which those persons who delighted in the Voltairian 
and licentious novels of Vigault-Lebrun, were to have little share. 
To the vitiated souls that issued from the orgies of the Directory, 
and that notwithstanding were obliged to recognize the establishment 
of worship, an esthetic and sentimental Catholicism was much more 
harmonious than the weighty dissertations of Bonald, and others of 
his class. 

The Vicomte de Chateaubriand, born in that province which has 
remained more faithful than any other to the language and theocratic 
spirit of ancient Gaul, showed no youthful promise of becoming sub- 
sequently an advocate of the throne and the altar. Before the Revo- 
lution he was associated with La Harpe, a disciple of Voltaire; with 
André Chenier, a great poet, who was thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of Paganism ; and with Fontanes, who, though conservative, yet 
embraced the theories of the eighteenth century—theories that Chateau- 
briand himself supported in his first work, “ l’ Essai sur les Révolutions” 
(London, 1797)—a work that was more fantastic in form than in ideas, 
and in which the auther revealed the man. But the unamiable 
“ Mémoires” of a Breton gentleman, published after his death, show that 
he had one of those lively and mobile imaginations which are unable 
to resist the influence of current opinions. A Rationalist toward the 
close of the century of Voltaire, a Catholic at the beginning of the 
Empire, a Legitimist uncer Louis XVIII., a Liberal in the time of 
Charles X., and predicting, in the reign of Louis Philippe, the speedy 
triumph of republican ideas, he seemed always absorbed in seeking 
the best means to attain popularity, with the scepticism of a man who 
believes in nothing except religion. In a word, he belongs to that 
class of writers who set more value on the opinions of their contem- 
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poraries than on that of posterity, and toward whom posterity, to 
which they hardly give a thought, is apt to be very severe—their re- 
‘ nown losing more and more of its prestige with the lapse of each 
.successive day, after they have left the world that for a moment 
resounded with their fame. 

When the émigré returned to France in 1800, he found the Paris 
in which he had written the verses for the “ Almanach des Muses” 
greatly changed. André Chenier, one of the victims of an imbecile 
tyranny, had laid his head upon the block; La Harpe had abjured 
Voltairianism in the prisons of the Reign of Terror; Fontanes had 
written the * Eloge de Washington ’’ (1800), giving less thought to this 
great and good man than to the future Cesar whom he was to load 
with adulation, and to actively assist in the restoration of Catholic 
doctrines. Accordingly, in 1801, Chateaubriand published in the “ Mer- 
cure,” edited by Fontanes, his story of “ Atala,” which immediately 
created the greatest sensation. Like J. J. Rousseau, who had exerted 
an immense influence on the French literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—like the author of “ Paul and Virginia,” the friend and disciple of 
the Genevan philosopher—Chateaubriand possessed an acute sense of 
the beauties of nature, and he transferred to his subject with real art 
the impressions made upon his soul by the magnificent scenery of the 
New World. The orthodox tone of the romance was a homage to 
the spirit of his age, and to the Catholic policy of the First Consul. 
The melancholy and sentimestal character of the work, natural to its 
author, and differing so entirely from the Voltairian school, appealed 
with great charm to those minds whom the catastrophes of the 
Revolution had appalled. Its dogmatic tendencies, no less than its 
mournful spirit, couid not but fail to please those critics who continued 
to regard Voltaire’s opinions, and his admirable and pre-eminently 
French style, as their criterion. In reality, the romantic school as 
well as the Catholic school had found its leader. At first, romanticism 
showed the same characteristics in France that it had done in Ger- 
many, fascinated by the Catholicism of the Middle Ages, and striving to 
react against the reform and the philosophy of the eighteenth century. 
While the admirers of “Atala” predicted that its author would become 
the greatest writer of the century, and the most skillful delineator of 
nature who had ever existed, the adherents of the Voltairian school 
ridiculed his emphatic style, his strange imagery, and his forced jux- 
taposition of words; all of these faults, which the advice of Fontanes, 
who, in a literary point of view, had remained faithful to Voltairian 
traditions, was in time to render less apparent. But if it was rela- 
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tively easy to make Chateaubriand appreciate the inconvenience of 
the declamatory rhetoric of J. J. Rousseau, and to induce him to 
detach rare beauties from the extravagant vegetation that threatened 
to choke them, it was more difficult to fortify a vain, vindictive, ego- 
tistical and sensual nature against the caprices of which the author of 
the “‘ Confessions” has made us the sorrowful confidants. “ René,” writ- 
ten at the same period with “ Atala,” a sincere, impassioned, and per- 
fect work, judging from a literary standpoint, unhappily throws but too 
vivid a light on the agitations which filled the soul of the new convert ; 
and in reading his last work, “ La Vie de Ranée " (1844), we are shown 
that succeeding years only served to turn his mind more definitely 
aside from the passions which had formerly governed his existence. 
“Genius shone in his eyes, and grace was in his smile,” said one of 
his panegyrists, and the convictions of this child of the voluptuous 
eighteenth century were far from having the strength sufficient to 
prevent his being perpetually tempted to place his actual course in 
‘contradiction to his theories. 

In the mind of Chateaubriand, “ Atala” and even the singular 
“ René ” formed two episodes of the “Génie du Christianisme,” which 
appeared in 1802. The Concordat had been concluded, and the First 
Consul had reconciled the French republic to the Roman Church. 
Accordingly, in the eyes of Chateaubriand—and the absurd idea is 
universal in the Latin countries—this church embraced the whole of 
Christianity. The most singular illusions are the result. Thus the 
author represents the Catholic worship as a truly extraordinary power. 
Now, Goethe, who was a contemporary of Chateaubriand, and a man 
of genius, and who like him admired this worship greatly, declares in 
his Memoirs, that from an esthetic point of view, it is inferior to the 
ceremonies of the Greek Church. It is a singular coincidence that at 
the moment when triumphant peans arose to celebrate the resurrec- 
tion of the famous “ Gallican Church,” it had received its death-blow 
from the Concordat. By transforming the episcopate into the supple 
instrument of absolute power, by making the bishop a real despot, 
responsible only to the emperor and king, Napoleon caused the eyes 
of the whole priesthood to turn toward Rome, and changed into 
ardent “ ultramontanists ” that clergy which from Hincmar to Bossuet 
had shown itself so jealous of its independence. The ruin of this 
church, of which the French were so proud, and which they triumph- 
antly compared with the churches of the south, was begun by the 
author of the Concordat, and completed by Napoleon III. The 
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Italian dynasty thus abolished one of the most cherished institutions 
of the Germanic dynasties. 

The infatuation once overcome, sincere Catholics were obliged to 
acknowledge that the “Génie” had no demonstrative value. ‘“ The 
dogmatic portion,” says M. L. de Carné, “is feeble and incomplete, 
the historic department hardly touched upon, and as to the scientific 
movement, from which it was to be foreseen the rehabilitation of 
Christianity would arise, it was too slightly developed in his day to 
allow of his being reproached for not having fully appreciated its 
importance.” How strangely insignificant the scientific movement 
appeared in the time of Cuvier, of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and of La- 
place! The fact is, that literature had already divided itself into two 
departments, for one of which rhetoric was the supreme law, while 
the other demanded from science those inspirations needful for the 
renewal and transformation of literary life. How different Chateau- 
briand was from Goethe, who not only followed with a vigilant eye the 
works of Geffrroy Saint-Hilaire, but whose sagacious genius had already 
discerned several of those great discoveries which were subsequently 
to make the learned men of this century illustrious. 

The publication of the “Génie du Christianisme,” which went 
through six editions in one year, although men of taste by no means 
consider it a well-written book, was an important era in the life of 
Chateaubriand, corresponding to the production of the “ Meditations 
poétiques ” and of the “ Tombes,” in the respective careers of Lamartine 
and Auguste Barbier. These several works raised such expectations 
in the minds of their admirers, that it was impossible for their authors 
to maintain the exalted positions to which they had been elevated. 
When Chateaubriand attempted to apply the esthetics of the “ Génie ” 
to the “ Martyrs ” (1809), he became embroiled with the emperor, 
because of the assassination of the Duc d’Enghien, and the servile 
official world was no longer disposed to be enthusiastic. Independent 
thinkers and cultivated men found it difficult to applaud an “ epic in 
prose.” In our day, we consider Chateaubriand incapable of deline- 
ating the heroic spirit of the primitive church, which was so perfectly 
comprehended by two Norman writers, Rotzon and Corneille. There 
is nothing in the “ Martyrs ” which recalls the sincere enthusiasm that 
animates “Saint Genest et Polyeucte.” The nineteenth century 
‘seems destined, like the eighteenth, to prove that modern France has 
no “epic master.” The “Gréce affranchie” of Fontanes is in verse, 
but the “ Martyrs” is more deserving of the name of epic. The 
beautiful “‘ Chanson de Roland,” however, is far better proof than the 
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“ Martyrs ”’ that the genius of epic poetry has not been entirely denied 
to the old land of the Gauls. 

Before writing the “ Martyrs,” Chateaubriand visited the East, and 
his relation of his voyage, “ L’Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem " (1811)— 
for this was the period of Chateaubriand’s maturity—is in his best 
style. At this time the hour of deliverance for the Christians of 
the east, had not yet struck. Greece was bowed under the Otto- 
man yoke; Serbia had hardly begun to recover from the disaster 
of Rossovo; Albania seemed hopelessly absorbed by the fratricidal 
struggles of clans; Bulgaria appeared resigned to everlasting servi- 
tude; and the dominion of Turkey had become oppressive to the 
Roumanian principalities since the tragic death of the martyr of 
Roumanian nationality, Gregory III. Ghika. The Catholic traveler 
could not look with indifference upon the deplorable condition of 
these “ schismatics,” when he recalled the fact that his ancestors, in 
the days of the crusades, had fought valiantly against the Mussulmans. 
Notwithstanding the many faults of his character, he had a really 
chivalrous contempt for the triumph of force. The man who had 
sacrificed personal interests in protesting against the assassination of 
the unfortunate descendant of the Condés could not impassively see 
the spectacle of Greece humbled in the dust by Islamism. Thus, 
when the glorious war for independence arose, as prolific in heroes as 
in victims, he contributed more than any one man to the generous 
philhellenic movement which decided Charles X. to dispatch an army 
to the Morea under orders to interpose between a martyred people 
and its abominable executioners, when the strength of that people 
was well-nigh exhausted by struggling so many years against the re- 
united forces of European, Asiatic, and African Mussulmans. Like 
Byron, this misanthrope, so disheartened and wearied with every thing, 
still had noble impulses enough to wipe out the remembrance of his 
faults, and he never belonged to that class of individuals, by far too 
numerous in Latin countries especially, who set their fellow-men no 
better examples than those of servility, cupidity, and an egotistical 
and timorous prudence. 

The Empire by no means influenced Chateaubriand’s intellectual 
development, as is generally supposed. It prevented him, it is true, 
from becoming a politician, a character for which his brilliant and 
mobile mind was by no means adapted. Obliged as he was to con- 
centrate his splendid faculties within the sphere of letters, all of his 
productions that posterity will value belong to it alone. We see him, 
after the Restoration, much better satisfied with his position than 
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he was in the reign of Napoleon I., but absorbed in writing sterile 
polemics, puerile calculations of vanity and ambition, and, in a word, 
wasting his powers on works, in which men of less brilliant but more 
practical intellects, such as a Richelieu or a Casimir Périer, would 
undoubtedly have been his superiors. Unhappily, the whims which 
prevented the eloquent author of “ René” from comprehending the 
profound difference between executive and literary talent were destined 
to find, in France, a multitude of imitators. There is no one to-day 
in this country of “ fruit sec’? who does not consider himself able to 
govern and regenerate the universe, provided he writes in a paper or 
review. No other mania has contributed more effectually to the 
decadence of French literature, for it has not spared to attack the 
greatest minds—for example, Lamartine. 

While the policy of the Empire, like that of the Revolution, found 
a decided opponent in Chateaubriand, a writer arose in his own prov- 
ince whose attacks against the Gallican Church, which the First Con- 
sul believed himself to have reorganized, were to be continued under 
the Restoration. Félicité-Robert de Lamennais, who was called in 
Louis XVIII.’s time a “ Father of the Church,” had, like the author 
of “ René,” been profoundly impressed by the influences of the times, 
and above all by J. J. Rousseau, whose socialist ideas he adopted to- 
ward the close of his life. He did not partake of his first commu- 
nion till he was twenty-two years of age, which was an unheard-of 
occurrence in Catholic Brittany. Although he did not become a priest 
until after the Restoration, he took an active interest, during the 
Empire, in the study of theology, under the supervision of his brother, 
the Abbé Jean de Lamennais, by whom he had been converted. In 
1808 he published, in conjunction with him, an anonymous work enti- 
tled “ Réflexions sur l’Etat de l’Eglise en France,” the circulation of 
which was prohibited by the police of Napoleon. ‘“ L’Institution des 
Evéques” isa violent polemic against the Gallican doctrines and against 
the Imperial University, a species of attack that engrossed public opin- 
ion during the reign of Louis Philippe. The Emperor of the French 
was so slightly disposed to tolerate the introduction of Ultramontan- 
ism (for so the doctrine which admitted the infallibility of the Pope 
was Called in France, from its trans-Alpine origin), that his agreement 
with Pope Pius VII. was followed by speedy deceptions. The 
Papacy, far from being, as he fondly hoped, a willing instrument in 
his hands, occasioned him, on the contrary, embarrassments which 
increased in gravity according as his foolish ambition augmented day 
by day the number of his enemies. Louis XIV., who was as zealous 
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for Gallican liberties as Napoleon, did not find the same concurrence 
with his opinions, in a celebrated prelate of his day, as in Bossuet and 
other French bishops. Fénelon, to whom tendencies conformable to 
the spirit of our century have been generally, and often very wrongly, 
attributed, had attempted to found an ultramontane school in France. 
Lamennais was much more successful than the author of “ Telémachus.” 
Napoleon was far from imagining that he included among his subjects 
a more redoubtable adversary of Gallicanism than the Italian coun- 
sellors of the weak Chiaramonti, who gave him so much uneasiness, 
The intellectual torpor which characterized the Empire was not so 
real as it seemed. In fact, the great tide had then begun to arise, 
which after Waterloo acquired an irresistible impetus, and completely 
transformed the opinions of the French. 


II. 


Napoleon paid much more attention to the liberal opposition, of 
which Madame de Stael was the principal organ, than to Lamennais’ 
attacks upon the church established by the concordat. In proportion 
as the Breton writer, who afterward attained such celebrity, was yet 
obscure, the daughter of Louis XVI.’s minister, herself an embassa- 
dress, attracted universal attention. Anne-Louise Germaine Necker 
belonged to French literature more by adoption than by natural ties. 
Her father, himself the son of a Prussian, was a Genevan by birth; 
her mother, a native of the Canton de Vaud; and she herself was mar- 
ried to the Baron de Stael-Holstein, the Swedish ambassador at Paris. 
Her first preceptor was a Swiss writer, the author of “ Emile.” 

The influence of J. J. Rousseau, so marked in the melancholy authors 

- of “René,” of “ Oberman,” and of the “ Paroles d’un Croyant,” is no 
less apparent in Madame de Stael. She made her debut in her “ Lettres 
sur J. J. Rousseau,” the enthusiastic tone of which surprises our gener- 
ation. In general the writers belonging to the ancient kingdom of 
Burgundy, such as Bossuet, Buffon, Rousseau, Stael, and Lamartine, 
make use of a language widely different from that employed by those 
writers whom we believe interpret the Gaulish spirit more correctly, 
such as Pascal, La Bruyére, Molitre, Voltaire, a:id P. L. Courier. 
The solemnity of Bossuet easily degenerates into declamation in an 
age when public taste is less pure than in his. Now Madame de Stael 
belonged precisely to an era of this kind, when a declamatory style 
became the universal idiom. Both Montagnards and Girondins 
seemed determined to reproduce those defects which were most offen- 
sive to J. J. Rousseau, of whom Robespierre was a passionate admirer 
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This language exerted the most unfortunate influence on French 
democracy in its undeveloped state hy teaching it to take metaphors 
for ideas. The evil diminished during the Empire, and yet the most 
able writers of this time, Chateaubriand, Madame de Stael, and above 
all, Lamennais, are far from being exempt from it. 

Uncultured minds are too apt to suppose that declamation implies 
passion. Madame de Stael’s admirers believe that they have established 
her claims to being a perfect writer, when they declare that she is “ as 
profound as Montesquieu and as impassioned as Rousseau.” It is 
very doubtful whether the pedantic heroine of “‘ La Nouvelle Heloise ” 
ever experienced the impulses of passion. A contemporary of Rous- 
seau, the Abbé Prevost, has depicted in the “Chevalier des Grieux” a 
soul that the heavenly spark had really touched. It is only needful 
to have the smallest literary perception to distinguish the language of 
the heart from the verbiage of rhetoric. Those who find Saint-Preux 
impassioned, may think that the heroes of Madame de Stael’s romances 
possess the same character. But “ Corinne,” no less than “ Delphine,” 
strike our generation as being rather uninteresting personages. Corinne 
declaiming at Capo Misena is the sister of those men who delivered 
so many sonorous and empty phrases in the assemblies of the French 
Republic while engaged in the formation of a truly childish constitu- 
tion. However, it must always be remembered to the honor of Madame 
de Stael that at an epoch when France appeared to believe that the 
best means to secure the admiration of Europe was to inspire the 
nations with awe, she comprehended the fact of there being a purer 
and more lasting glory than that of battles and conquests. She proves, 
with veritable talent, in ‘ Corinne,” her appreciation of the fact that art 
and letters gave a prestige to the Italy of the Renaissance far superior 
to the eclat of victorious wars, a thesis which is confirmed by Ginguené 
in his beautiful “ Histoire de la littéerature Italienne.” “L’Allemagne” 
is an outgrowth of the same tendency, but also an exaggeration of it. 
A victim of the annoyances which she relates in her “ Dix ans d’exil,” 
Madame de Stael renews the tactics of Tacitus, and makes of Germany, 
then a powerless, pacific, and scholarly nation, an ideal for a despotic 
and warlike empire to emulate. Historic truth is not to be recon- 
ciled with satirical meanings, which transform facts according to the 
disposition of the writer. The celebrated poet Heine, who called 
himself a “liberal Prussian,” in a book full of caustic spirit, which 
bears the same title as that of Madame de Stael, and which appeared 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, continually gives vent to those 
enthusiastic expressions, which seemed, in the eyes of the Imperial 
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police, contrary to the most common-place patriotism. Without dis- 
cussing the question whether a writer of Swiss origin would be likely 
to feel great zeal for the interests of France, it must be acknowledged 
that the author of “l’Allemagne” had the merit of teaching the French 
to defy the chauvinism which Napoleon’s subjects were inclined 
to confound with patriotism. She singularly enlarged their horizon, 
and contributed more than any one person to the advent of that cos- 
mopolitan spirit which we notice in the literature of the Restoration, 
and more especially in that of the romantic school. Being both a 
Protestant and a liberal, she took part with the author of the “ Génie 
du Christianisme ” in the crusade against the pretended revival of the 
classics, so pitifully represented by the official literature of the Empire. 

Madame de Stael, whose “]’Allemagne” was suppressed by the 
police, could not hope to propagate her political views, when even 
the liberty of the Press had no existence in France. She lived too 
short a time after the Restoration, to publish her ‘ Considérations 
sur la Révolution Frangaise.” She belonged by blood, to a people 
composed, like the Anglo-Celts, of Celtic and Germanic elements, 
and was endowed like them with rare political instincts. A little 
nation, environed by great conquering states, would not have been 
able to retain its independence for so long, without uniting prudence 
to resolution. But its attachment to the Republican form of govern- 
ment is more rational than enthusiastic, and few people are less 
disposed than the Swiss to institute a republican propaganda, They 
by no means possess the “ Missionary” character, that Joseph de 
Maistre attributes to the French. Consequently, though Madame 
- de Stael’s parents were born in a republic, and although she had in 
the days of the Directory supported the party which attempted to 
found a moderate republic in France, she was more inclined toward 
a constitutional monarchy, like her cousin the late Duc de Broglie. 
She shared the illusions of the French bourgeoisie in 1789, in 1815, 
and in 1830. She fancied that the middle classes, without under- 
going either great sacrifices or hard labor could take the place of the 
time-honored “ privileged classes.” The example of the aristocratic 
revolution of 1688, so often quoted, was a source of vain hope. One 
class can never be substituted for another without a severe struggle. 
Besides, a constitutional monarchy presupposes a social hierarchy 
that the French bourgeoisie did not accept. Without this hierarchy, 
nothing remains but,a democracy, which tends irresistibly to become 
either a republic, or tosubmit itself to the control of a Casar able 
to guarantee equality in servitude. 
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It could be readily foreseen, notwithstanding the censure that 
survives all manifestations of opinion, that a party was to arise which 
should completely subordinate the political question to the social and 
economic principle,,and to which the evangelical Christianity of 
Madame de Stael was by no means so pleasing as the romantic 
Catholicism of Chateaubriand, and the absolutist theology of Bonald. 
In the year of 1760, there.was born in the bosom of a family which 
had furnished France, in the seventeenth century, with one of her 
greatest writers, that Duc de Saint-Simon so imbued with aristo- 
cratic prejudices, a man who exerted the utmost influence to propa- 
gate socialistic ideas among his countrymen. Count Henry de Saint- 
Simon, after having fought for the independence of the United 
States, and being made colonel at the age of twenty-three, quitted 
the military career, the better to devote himself to the realizations 
of his theories. The revolution of 1789, which appeared to the 
Count de Maistre as essentially “ satanic,” was in his eyes the begin- 
ning of a “social regeneration,” in which puerile attachment to titles 
and a fantastic genealogy should have no existence. In pursuance 
of his aim to reorganize society, science, and industry, he became a 
great traveler, to the end that he might study the interior workings 
of the principal Eurepean nations, and his experiences were valuable 
and sometimes singular. Charlemagne, who was his pretended 
ancestor, had deigned to encourage his projects by a personal revela- 
tion to him, while he was a prisoner during the Reign of Terror: 
““My son,” said the founder of the “ holy empire " to Simon, “ since 
the world began, no one family has boasted the honor of producing 
both a hero and a philosopher of the highest rank; that glory has 
been reserved for my family alone.. My son, thy fame as a philoso- 
pher is destined to equal mine as a soldier and statesman.” Is this 
astonishing? Certainly not, if, as Saint-Simon would have us believe, 
all the great things that were ever said and done, have been said and 
done by gentlemen “ like Charlemagne, Peter I., Frederick II., and 
Napoleon I.” 

The “ Lettres d’un habitant de Genéve a ses contemporains ” (1803) 
show that the author’s assumption of the réle of reformer, which he 
considered as a celestial mission, dates from the imperial era. He 
distributed the dominant powers in the following manner: spiritual 
power to the scholar; temporal power to the land-owner; and elec- 
tive power to everybody. He also gives us an insight into the 
important part which he destines for woman in the new condition of 
society. Such theories are by no means acceptable to the papal 
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authority, and therefore Saint-Simon finishes his work by a vehement 
philippic against that power which had already found little favor in 
the eyes of his ancestor, the celebrated author of the “ Mémoires.” 

In his “ Introduction aux travaux scientifiques du dix-neuvitme 
siécle ” (1807—1808), he recurs to the important part allotted to scien- 
tists in the reformed society. Napoleon had made the following pro- 
position to the Institute: “ To report the progress of science since the 
year 1789.” Saint-Simon took it upin his own manner. In the midst 
of numerous irrelevancies, which betrayed a confused mind, as well 
as an inexperienced writer, he thrust his finger. resolutely into the 
bleeding wound of his day. He shows the terrible scourge of labor 
to be war, which in twenty years had devoured fifteen millions of 
men. He conjures the scientists to use energetic measures against 
the homicidal fury, that a Cesar more philosophical than the emperor 
of the French, appreciated so fully. “Haste,” he says to them, 
“blood is flowing, time flies, it is urgent that you should assert your 
authority! ’’ He concludes by demanding the .organization of an 
intellectual magistracy, which should be to Europe what the Amphic- 
tyonic council was to the Hellenic states. These views are rather 
difficult to reconcile with the admiration he professed for Napoleon, 
unless we take into consideration the great disinclination felt by 
French socialism toward autocratic proceedings. 

But the time had not arrived when Saint-Simonism was to become 
areal philosophic school, and ultimately a religion. The empire, 
harsh season though it was for active intellects, did not kill the germs 
deposited in the soil. The valiant generation which followed the 
revolution laid the foundations of all those structures which, later, 
reared their more or less solid proportions into view. 

The same year in which Saint-Simon published his “ Introduction,” 
Charles Fourier, the ardent adversary of the former's doctrines, pro- 
duced his famous “ Théorie des quatre Mouvements,” preceded by 
the following epigraph: ‘“ With what obscurity is nature still en- 
shrouded.” Fourier was nota great noble like Saint-Simon, but only 
a simple deputy, born at Besangon, who was destined, however, to 
become the founder of a school which has exerted no little influence 
on his century, and on his country. Fourier is a logician who draws 
all his conclusions from the paradoxical optimism of J. J. Rousseau. 
The author of the “ Confessions ” maintained that man is essentially 
good, and that society alone demoralizes him. Fourier maintains that 
it is possible to organize a social system, wherein all human desires, 
—even those which are considered as vices in existing society —could 
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easily find their useful application. The instinct which a contemporary 
physiologist, Gall,.denominates “ destructivity,” being the one most 
highly appreciated during the Empire, Fourier was regarded with 
indifference by his contemporaries. 

But it is nevertheless true, that Fourierism as a system dates from 
this epoch. The theory proper could, if necessary, dispense with the 
works which followed and completed it, notwithstanding the care the 
author has taken to put in relief whatever is fundamental to his plan, 
The attraction of the passions, the groups, the series, all that is con- 
tained in Fourier’s subsequent publications, we here find in the germ, 
together with the greater part of the objections urged against him, 
which he attempts to refute, and including the cosmogonic eccentrici- 
ties to which he gave great prominence, without attaching as much 
importance to them, as it has been supposed he did: “ My three 
systems,” he says in fact, “ cosmology, psychology, and analogy, are 
one thing, and my fourth, or the attraction of the passions, is another. 
When you have thoroughly examined the latter, abandon the others, 
Should this appear extravagant, I can only say that Newton wrote a 
commentary on the Apocalypse.” If it is true that Virgil found 
pearls in the dunghill of Ennius, it is equally certain that there is 
more than one profound thought to be discovered in the writings of 
the socialists. Thus when Fourier is told that benefits are bought 
with labor, with what truth does he answer, “ But labor is itself a 
benefit!”” The founders of the socialist schools, independently of the 
interest which innovators might be expected to awaken in an age of 
tdéologies, were, as mere writers, too insignificant to popularize their 
theories. If Chateaubriand had not had more talent than the prelates 
who then upheld the Roman Church; such as Duvoisin and La Lu- 
zerne, the successors of the obscure apologists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the romantic Catholicism of the Breton viscount, would have won 
but few adherents. Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Comte, only attained 
celebrity when their disciples, who were more learned than their 
masters, espoused their ideas and defended them against all manner 
of adversaries. There is, then, no analogy between the founders of the 
socialist schools, and the chiefs of the Protestant communities of the 
sixteenth century. Calvin was not an organizer only; the author of 
‘Institution Chrétienne” was one of the greatest writers of his great 
century, and Bossuet himself renders homage to his “ beautiful style.” 

The scientific movement, the opponent of spiritualism, which latter 
tendency finds many partisans in our day in socialist circles, then met 
with far greater favor than socialism. A year after the appearance 
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of Fourier’s work,’the celebrated naturalist Antoine de Monet, Chev- 
alier of Lamarck, published his “ Philosophie zéologique,” of which 
Professor Martins has recently issued a new edition. Lamarck held 
the theory of transformation, to which Mr. Darwin has called universal 
attention, and which has become a subject of discussion even among 
the most unscientific. The physiologists were the more disposed to 
accept these opinions, from the fact that a physician named Cabanis 
had won them over more or less to the cause of materialism. Doctor 
Cabanis was not, like Saint-Simon and Fourier, merely a thinker desti- 
tute of literary ability. A spiritualist writer (Damiron) acknowledges 
that his book, the “ Rapports du Physique et du Moral” (1802), is 
“ one of the most beautiful monuments with which the philosophy of 
the nineteenth century is honored,” because besides being written in 
a clear, simple, and elegant style, it is rich in new and varied ideas, and 
is scientific without being technical. The author did not wish it to 
be understood that he shared all of Lamarck’s opinions, and he pro- 
tests against the theory of spontaneous generation, embodied in the 
“ Philosophie zdologique.” 

The views of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire on the unity of composition, 
also prepared the way for Darwinism, but, like Lamarck’s theories, 
they have produced more effect in our day than they did upon the 
minds of their contemporaries. They afterward formed the basis of 
violent discussions between Saint-Hilaire and his rival Cuvier, who 
has been called the Aristotle of the nineteenth century. 

The doctors of the faculty of Montpellier, the successors of Borden 
and of Barthez, followed, it is true, a different course from that which 
Cabanis and the celebrated physiologist Bichat influenced the faculty 
of Paris to adopt. Birey, the author of the “ Histoire naturelle du 
genre humain” (1801), the style of which is easy and brilliant, prepared 
himself to support the polemic in favor of vitalism, in which like Dr. 
Bérard, whose mind was far less accustomed than his to the require- 
ments of a scientific discussion, he was to play an important part. 

The example of Birey proves that this era, so rich in great men 
such as Laplace and Gay-Lussac, whose names will live forever, was 
by no means unmindful of the glory which letters bestowed upon it. 
George Cuvier and the astronomer Biot, the author of the “ Histoire 
des Sciences pendant la Révolution” (1803), owed their seats in the 
French Academy to their literary talents. Francois Arago, who was 
both a man of letters and a scientific scholar, distinguished himself as 
a professor by his spirit, eloquence, and genius. 

This French Academy to which we have just alluded, and which 
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owed its establishment to Richelieu, became one of the five classes 
of the French Institute, a useful and admirable creation of the repub- 
lic. The reception it gave to a deistical discourse by Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, the celebrated author of “ Paul et Virginie,” shows that 
it yielded but slowly to the religious reaction, and that during the 
Empire, it was useless to rely upon its support in the struggle against 
materialism. The Imperial university founded by Napoleon naturally 
inclined to far more conservative tendencies. A corporation composed 
of laymen, even hesitated to propagate theories in direct opposition to 
the convictions of a majority. But the spirit of the eighteenth century 
was too powerful to yield its ground without a struggle. Therefore, 
we see in the university, several even of the disciples of Condillac, 
contenting themselves by extenuating like Laroniguitre—elegant 
writer and able professor that he was—the sensualist principles of 
their master, principles from which clumsy Condillacism drew pure 
materialism so willingly. Maine de Biran, who did not belong to the 
university, and who combined the study of philosophy with modest 
administrative functions, inaugurated a still more energetic reaction 
against the system of Condillac. Yet the thinker, of whom Royer- 
Collard said, “He is our master in all things,” appears at first 
more favorable than hostile to the ideas of the reigning school. In 
his “‘ Mémoire sur l’influence de l'habitude”’ (1802), he chose this 
epigraph of Bonnet: “ My brain is for me a retreat wherein to enjoy 
those pleasures that cause me to forget my sufferings.” Although the 
paper on the “ Decomposition de la pensée”’ (1805), seems indicative of 
other theories, we may surmise from the fact of its having been sanc- 
tioned like the first by the Institute, that he did not challenge received 
opinions too boldly and that the spiritualist school had not discovered, 
with regard to this philosopher, that his very mediocre talent as a 
writer was by no means capable of popularizing “ the most profound 
metaphysician of his time.” 

The eloquent Royer-Collard, professor to the faculty of letters in 
Paris, of which he was the dean, was much better able than the sub- 
prefect of Bergerac, to exert an influence on public opinion. 

It was not so easy as we now think to give a new direction to 
French philosophy. The principle that, “ Nothing exists in the in- 
tellect, that has mot previously been experienced in the senses,’ was 
not only admitted by the barely orthodox school of Condillac, but 
was also borrowed by the Catholic Middle Ages from Aristotle, who 
was such an infallible oracle in the schools of that period, that even 
in the sixteenth century, Ramus, professor of the College of France, 
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was assassinated for having disputed his authority. The imperial 
restorer of Catholicism agreed with his contemporaries in regard to 
this question, and notwithstanding the darts he launched against the 
“idéologues,” he looked upon Condillacism as the national philosophy, 
and the admirers of Kant, as well as the disciples of Reid, would have 
appeared to him guilty, like Madame de Stael, of compounding with 
“ foreign ideas.” When Royer-Collard began his course at the Faculty 
of Letters (1811), Condillacism, supported by Destutt de Tracy, as well 
as by Volney, and demonstrated in the early works of Baron de Gé- 
rando, and of Droz, everywhere prevailed. Garat had taught it with 
success in the normal schools, and the spiritual lectures of Taron- 
viguiére preserved his popularity, even in the faculty of letters, where 
Royer-Collard challenged him to a seemingly unequal contest (1811). 
But although Royer-Collard had, at the beginning of the Revolution, 
taken his stand among the adversaries of the old system, the excesses 
of which he had been an unhappy witness, caused this energetic soul 
to react against the ideas of the eighteenth century. He co-operated 
for awhile in the restoration of the Bourbons, and only resigned him- 
self to the empire, on seeing the re-establishment, under its auspices, 
of the greater part of those institutions which the tempest had swept 
away. 

Being a Christian of the Jansenist school, he looked with satis- 
faction on the re-establishment of the Gallican Church, without prob- 
ably regretting the overthrow of the old Roman militia, in other 
words, the monks, of whom Napoleon was the declared adversary, and 
whom the second empire—which was more loyal to Italian traditions 
than to French tendencies—restored to their former position. What- 
ever may be the opinion in regard to the Scotch philosophy which 
Royer-Collard brought into vogue for awhile, there is no doubt that 
it was the inauguration of a movement of considerable importance. 
Condillacism was at an end, and it was time that France should become 
initiated with the philosophic movement, which was to popularize new 
theories and new names. The quick intellect of the French, once 
awakened, was not destined to remain enclosed within the narrow 
limits of the Scotch philosophy. 

Reid and Dugald Stewart served to open for the entrance of 
Lessing, Herder, and Kant, those doors which the chauvinism of the 
Empire had closed so carefully. 
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III. 





In letters we find the same antagonism that marks the philosophy 
of the period, and the same tendency to substitute more liberal ideas 
‘for the sterile spirit of the eighteenth century. 

Guizot, who, like Royer-Collard, was Professor to the Faculty of 
Letters (1812), and whom Goethe regarded as the model of historians, 
made a thorough investigation of foreign erudition, in his historical 
studies. Malte-Brun gives him a prominent place in the “ Revised 
Geography ” (1803-7). If Royer-Collard represented the spirit of 
Jansenism embodied in the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by so many illustrious personages, Francois Guizot was an 
equally perfect representative of Calvinistic tendencies, demonstrated 
by his austere manner, his indefatigable ardor in work; and his perse- 
vering zeal for the intellectual development of his country. 

Being by no means favorable to the Imperial autocracy—French 
Protestants generally incline to liberal institutions—the Restoration 
proved a more congenial season for his admirable activity. Without 
being, like Guizot, an orator and writer combined, Daunou, who was for- 
merly a member of the Oratory Congregation, and afterward Director 
of the Imperial Archives, rendered important services to historical 
studies by continuing the great Benedictine collections, viz. : ‘‘ Les His- 
toriens de France,” and the “ Histoire littéraire de France.” Having 
remained faithful to Voltairian precepts, he was greatly in favor of 
the attempt to incorporate Rome with the Papacy, an attempt which 
Guizot always regarded with disfavor. 

The success of such an indifferent work as that of Anguetil, a 
laborious priest whose historical researches had given him some promi- 
nence before the Reyolution, is sufficient to show how difficult it is 
for those who seek to regenerate historical studies in France to infuse 
life into,them. Perspicuity, a quality that is eminently French, is the 
only merit of this voluminous composition, which is wholly lacking in 
interest, in action, in communicative warmth, and in the faculty of 
comprehending and reviving the past. It has been well said that, 
according to the old French historians, the rude Merovingian kings, 
with their long hair, and eyes “like the restless azure of the ocean,” 
scarcely differed from the “ roz-solez/,” Louis XIV., in his perruque, 
whom monarchical absolutism has made the ideal of a prince. It is 
much easier for the historian of a period nearly related to or contem- 
poraneous with his own, to make his work interesting. Thus it is that 
we still read with pleasure a book that has been republished many 
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times, the “ Histoire de France, pendant le dix-huititme siécle ” (1808), 
by Charles Lacretelle, Professor to the Faculty of Letters at Paris 
(1810). In regard to his essays upon the Revolution and upon the 
Empire, published afterward, his more elegant than vigorous style 
was hardly fitted for such subjects, and the labor that he expended on 
them is the more readily overlooked, at the present day, from the fact 
that French literature now possesses works of a like nature by authors 
far superior to Lacretelle, such as Thiers, Mignet, Michelet, and Louis 
Blanc. 

Literary history, although somewhat neglected, boasted neverthe- 
less two great works, neither of which is devoid of value. The 
“Cours de littérature de La Harpe” (1799-1805) is lacking in propor- 
tion, depth, and impartiality, its author being no better acquainted 
with antiquity than was Boileau, the famous author of ‘1’Art 
poétique,” and being, moreover, unable to resist the desire to syste- 
matically decry the writers of the eighteenth century, whom he had 
previously loaded with eulogies. On the other hand, in the “ Tableau 
de la littérature francaise, depuis 1785,” by M. J. Chenier, the author 
shows his fidelity to the opinions he adopted before the Revolution. 
“ L’Histoire littéraire de I'Italie ” (1811), by Ginguené, has retained its 
popularity better, and even now there is no work on the same subject 
existing in France which is superior to it, while M. Patin’s beautiful 
treatises on the Greek dramatists, those of M. Nisard on the seven- 
teenth century, and the “ Cours de littérature, tableau du dix-huititme 
siécle,”” by Villemain, have deprived La Harpe’s voluminous work of 
most of its interest. 

Criticism, which had the “ Journal de l’Empire (since become the 
“ Journal des Débats) for its principal organ, showed itself in Bertin’s 
paper no less unfavorable than La Harpe to the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. 

Geoffroy, who was brought up in the school of Féeron, Voltaire’s 
opponent, was a devoted admirer of the classics of the seventeenth 
century, and did not spare the Voltairian philosophy any more than 
that of Rousseau. Felitz had more atticism, Hofmann more liberal 
views, and a greater diversity of studies. In the “ Mercure,”’ La Harpe, 
Fontanes, Bonald, Chateaubriand, and Michaud were in harmony with 
the “ Journal de l’Empire.” The publicist Suard and Mademoiselle 
de Meulan (Madame Guizot) occupied prominent positions in the 
opposing ranks, together with Ginguené, in the “ Publiciste”’ and 
Roederer in the “ Journal de Paris.” Napoleon himself sometimes 
spoke through the columns of the “ Moniteur.” But the taste of the 
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man who was ambitious to be the “regent of Parnassus” as well as 
the master of Europe, was of slow formation. When he entered the 
lists of competition at the Academy of Lyons (1791) he declaimed 
after the manner of Raynal ; his letters to Josephine (1797) recall the 
emphatic style of the “ Nouvelle Heloise.” His critical perceptions 
were so imperfectly developed that he always believed the pseudo 
Ossian (Macpherson) to be a new Homer. His talent as a military 
writer was not revealed till afterward by his simplicity of style, bold- 
ness of diction, and strokes of genius that flash through his pages like 
the blaze of cannon in battle. But even when he had arrived at his 
maturity, speaking from a literary standpoint, he remained the inferior 
of Xenophon as well as of Czsar. 

The historians of literature, no less than its critics, had not dreamt, 
as yet, of including Asia in their studies. Now, however, several 
eminent men undertook to demonstrate that this immense continent 
would not long continue to be omitted from the history of the human 
mind. The France of the seventeenth century knew no more of Semitic 
literature, than the Bible and the Koran. At the time of the Empire, 
Anguetil-Duperron, brother of the historian, acquainted his country- 
men with the dogmas of the Indian Aryans (Onpuck-hat 1805) by 
translating from the Latin, a Persian version of the “ Onpanichards” 
of the Vedas. He had already, before the Revolution, called attention 
to one of the most noted of the Aryan beliefs, Marzdeism or religion 
of Ancient Persia, by translating a Persian version of the Zend- 
Avista. His defiantly independent nature prevented him, in spite of 
his many important works, from acquiring even a modest maintenance. 
Unfortunately, the primitive languages of the Aryan nations of Asia 
were unknown to him. The Zend had not as yet become an object 
of study, and Sanscrit was scarcely known except in England. France, 
however, already possessed a disciple of the English Sanscrit scholars, 
in the person of Leon de Chezy, one of the founders of the Asiatic 
society, who introduced Valmiki and Kalidasa to the knowledge of 
his compatriots, and for whom a chair of Sanscrit was created in the 
College of France, after the fall of the Empire (1815). Abel Remu- 
sat, a successor of the eminent French sznologues of the preceding 
century, busied himself with the preparation of works which only made 
their appearance toward the close of the Empire (1814), when he was 
called to a professorship in the College of France. In 1806, the Jan- 
senist philosopher Sylvestre de Lacy, one of the most distinguished 
philologists of his country, was professor of Persian in this celebrated 
institution. The author of the “Grammaire Arabe” (1810) was 
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familiar with more than twenty languages; and his no less varied 
than admirable works prove equally with those of A. Rémusat 
and Eugéne Burnouf, that France would have become the rival of 
Germany in the field of philology, had not the continually promised, 
and invariably postponed educational reform paralyzed the develop- 
ment of the national intellect. But until now criticism in France has 
been constrained to declare, that, “the temple of taste was yet to be 
rebuilt” ; Homer, it asserts, will be always and everywhere the crite- 
rion, the most Godlike. But back of him, like a cortege of Eastern 
monarchs, stand these three magnificent poets, these three Homers, 
so long unknown to us, who have also written, according to the cus- 
tom of the ancient Asiatic peoples, grand and sacred epics—the 
Hindoo poets Valmiki and Vyasa, and Firdusi the Persian. 

We have seen that the Imperial era was far from being sterile. 
But military France, at war as she was with the whole of Europe, had 
the fatal glory of causing literary France to be ignored, while the 
France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, notwithstanding 
the unpropitious days of Malplaquet, and of Rosbach, continued to exert 
a veritable intellectual supremacy over the entire continent. The 
reign of Napoleon, moreover, lacked several of those branches of talent 
which flourished during the Restoration ; branches which endow a 
century with a certain prestige, as of poetry, dramatic masterpieces, 
and popular romances vividly depicting the dominant passions of life. 
The poets of the Empire, far from contributing to its glory, have in 
several instances tended to render it ridiculous, through their lack of 
originality, force, and inspiration. It was absolutely impossible for 
us to share the illusions of their contemporaries in regard to them. 
We are almost tempted to smile at the name of “ Pindar” being 
coupled with that of Ecouchard Lebrun; “ He loved to emulate Pin- 
dar, to whose height he sometimes attained ” (Chemier “‘ Tableaux,”) 
who sung the praises of Louis XVI., the Republic, and the Empire, with 
an equal degree of enthusiasm, and some little talent. Although the 
Chevalier de Parny succeeded in writing elegies, and was not wanting 
in either nature or sentiment, it is difficult to acknowledge him a 
French Tibullus. Delille himself, so overrated as a translator of the 
‘‘ Géorgics,” and placed in the first rank for “ descriptive talent,” Delille 
‘‘so justly famous,” seems to us merely a simple versifier, and it is 
hard to read, without becoming weary, “L’ Homme de Champs” 
(1800), “ La Pitié” (1803), “ L’ Imagination” (1806), “ Les trois ré¢gnes 
de la nature” (1809), “ La Conversation ” (1812), works in which the 
genius of Virgil no longer sustains him. The numerous imitators of 
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Delille’s didactic and sentimental poetry, such as Chénendolle, Esme- 
nard, Michaud, Tissot, Costel, Gudin, are still more tedious. Only a 
few have survived to the present day. 

All those who wrote for the theatre contented themselves, like 
Delille, with feebly imitating their masters. Doubtless neither Cor- 
neille nor Racine can be properly placed in the same rank with Shaks- 
peare and Aéschylus, but the first of these great writers had a quick 
appreciation of grandeur, while the second possessed a truly sensitive 
soul capable of comprehending and of reproducing the most delicate 
sentiments of the heart. Already under Voltaire and his school, the 
tendency of tragedy—as Geoffroy rightly remarked in the “ Journal de 
l’Empire”—was to become declamatory, by continually losing, little by 
little, the purity of the classic forms. Chenier, the last of the tragic 
dramatists, yet remained faithful to these forms. The Revolution had 
too strong a taste for declamation, not to encourage the exaggeration 
of this tendency in the successors of the author of Charles IX. The 
time can readily be foreseen when tragedy will possess no interest 
except for the historian of literature. The exceptional talent of a 
great actor, Talma, the reformer of stage costume, prevented the 
subjects of Napoleon from believing in the decadence of a style of 
dramatic writing that had charmed the aristocratic society of the 
ancien régime for so long, but which had in reality ceased to harmonize 
with a completely altered world. Napoleon, taking another view of 
the matter into consideration, held up the perfection of the classic 
writers to their feeble successors, when one of their number, Arnault, 
the caustic and witty author of the “ Fables,” persisted in turning out 
tragedies : “‘ There,” he said to him after the failure of Don Pédre (1802,) 
“see what it is to write tragedies after Corneille and Racine.” The 
success of the “ Templiers”” by Raynouard, which was due to one or 
two happily turned verses, appeared for awhile to indicate an awaken- 
ing of the tragic muse, when the Theatre Francaise resounded with 
the applause it had ceased to hear since the days of Voltaire. But in 
1806 the “ Mort de Henri IV.” by Legouré, whose poem the “ Merite 
des Femmes” had met with prodigious favor in 1801, “ suffered severe 
treatment at the hands of the critics.” Since De Lanceval’s best 
tragedy of “ Hector” (1805), notwithstanding his decoration, and the 
pension of 6,000 francs awarded to him by Napoleon when temporarily 
inclined in favor of tragedy, was not competent to infuse ‘vitality into 
a species of composition which the honest Ducis, whom M. J. Chenier 
calls a celebrated poet, had labored in vain to regenerate, by borrow- 
ing the subjects of his dramas from Shakspeare. Notwithstanding the 
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success of his “Agememnon” (1797), Neponincéne Lemercier—the 
precursor of the romantic school, and one of the best of citizens at this 
epoch of strange palinodes, who remained subject to the law in times 
of anarchy, and faithful to liberty when the reaction came—appreciated 
more fully than the other writers of his age, the impossibility of con- 
tinuing in the old ruts. He cared very little for the no less absurd 
than famous rule of the three unities, attributed to Aristotle, which 
Ducis imposed even upon Shakspeare! But Lemercier would scarcely 
have dared to apply the theory to a “noble art” like tragedy, which 
he practiced in regard to comedy, to the great scandal of the pedants 
of his time. The pedants that Moliére turned to ridicule in the 
“Femmes Savants ” flourish in all ages, and are confined to no one 
epoch. 

Comedy, one of whose interpreters was Mademoiselle Mars, sur- 
named the “ the inimitable,” and who from 1798 to 1841, “ created ” 
more than one hundred réles at the Théatre Frangaise, had unfor- 
tunately no worthy successors of the immortal author of the 
“Misanthrope,” and the sprightly author of the “ Joueur.” The 
French democracy failed to produce an Aristophanes. The merciless 
genius of the author of “ Plutus”” would moreover have been as 
incompatible with the censure of the Reign of Terror, as with that 
of the Empire, and his essentially Attic elegance would scarcely have 
been appreciated by an audience composed largely of illiterate soldiers, 
The inoffensive Collin d’Harleville, the author of the “ Vieux Célé- 
bretaire”’ (1792), “ in which,” say his admiring contemporaries, “ noth- 
ing is wanting,” was well adapted to the taste of this period. But at 
his death in 1806, his talent was already on the wane. His friends, 
Picard and Andrieux, inherited his popularity for awhile. The ver- 
satile Picard, who was, like Shakspeare, an actor and poet combined, 
busied himself studying the bourgeoisie that the Revolution had 
brought so prominently into the fore-ground, in spite of the puerile 
attempts of Napoleon to establish an aristocracy, at a time and ina 
country both of which were eminently democratic. Picard’s comedies, 
vaudevilles, and comic operas, numbering eighty pieces in all, do not 
share an equality of merit, although possessing as a rule, veracity, 
nature, and a rare power of observing and depicting the follies of his 
time, such as speculation meditating upon the instability of a society 
disintegrated by revolutions, the audacious proceedings of cupidity, 
and the tricks of knaves plotting a bankruptcy during a magnificent 
féte. “La Petite Ville” (1801), suggested by a fancy of La Bruyére, 
is as applicable at the present day, as it was at the beginning of the 
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century. Andrieux, an independent, disinterested, and liberal citizen 
is less known by his witty comedies—“ Helvetius ” (1802), “ Le Tré- 
sor ” (1803), etc., etc..—than by his popular tales, such as the “ Miller 
of Sans-souci,” the concluding sentence of which will be remembered : 
A mill is respected, but a province is stolen. 

N. Lemercier infused his spirit of innovation into comedy, and 
his “ Pinto,” brought out in 1800, was even then considered a romantic 
work. The subject of this drama, which was played at a time when 
the Pronunciamento of the 18th Brumaire was uppermost in the 
popular mind, was borrowed from one of those political conspiracies 
of southern Europe in which the comic element was mingled with the 
tragic in such a way as to produce, by the relation of the action tothe 
importance of the plot, one of those contrasts which the melodramatic 
French school were subsequently to use and abuse. The hero of the 
conspiracy which placed the house of Braganza on the throne of 
Portugal, was also its historian, and his account furnished Lemercier 
with several of those striking situations, which were then as sparely 
used as they are now lavishly introduced. But few people will 
believe, as Chenier did, that Lemercier took much pains to depict 
accurately a conspiracy that in reality was less an affair of politics 
than of patriotism. 

This era, in which the epic elements were no less present than 
those comic situations inseparable from all great social transforma- 
tions, had neither its Torquato Tasso, nor its Milton, whose transla- 
tors even were numbered among the most esteemed poets of the 
Empire. It has been said that the “ Martyrs” is a “ beautiful poem,” 
but it is difficult to see any thing in it but an historical novel. Neither 
Milleroye, whose “ Chute des Feuilles” will be remembered, nor Par- 
seval de Grandemaison, were competent to celebrate Imperial France 
in an epic. The author of “Charlemagne a Paris,” and of “ Alfred,” 
had no particle of epic talent. The precise author of the “ Amours 
épiques” labored twenty years at an epic on Philip Augustus, which only 
appeared in 1825,and which lacked both action and interest. Barour- 
Lormian, the translator of the “Jerusalem Delivered,” was unable to 
rival Tasso in his “ Atlantide,” which was universally and justly con- 
demned, as was also N. Lemercier’s.““ Atlantiade,” of which Newton 
was the hero and the Achilles. A century that looked upon Vol- 
taire’s “‘ Henriade” as a great epic, and that scorned the “ Chanson de 
Roland,” was incompetent to produce an epic poet. The violent pas- 
sions of a revolution had not, gs in England, given birth to a species of 
enthusiasm favorable to epic conceptions. The power of the Empire 
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had been too evanescent to exert an influence on the imagination, as 
in the days of the bard of AEneas. The victor of Jena, the soldier 
consecrated by the Pope, had neither a Homer nora Virgil, and when 
after he had passed away the adversaries of the Restoration invoked 
his shade, in their hatred of the pacific spirit of the Bourbons, they 
contented themselves with simply versifying the history of his cam- 
paigns. The Empire has had but one rudimentary epic: the songs 
of Beranger, which glorified its conquests, and deplored the fate of its 
chief, sadder at the last than that of the humblest of his followers: 


Pauvre soldat, je reverrai la France, 
La main d’un fils me fermera les yeux ! 


We know that the origin of all epics lies in the poetry of the 
common people, who celebrated their heroes, long before Achilles and 
Rama became the themes of Homer and Valmiki. If the Napoleonic 
legends, sung by the people’s poet, had retained their prestige, they 
might have been, in time, although our century is in no wise favorable 
to epic compositions, transformed into a really epic work. But after 
the publication of M. Thiers’ great book, these traditions are already 
open to grave critical assaults, which at the present day exert such a 
powerful influence. The Barnis and Lanfreys of modern times tear 
the imperial purple to shreds, and in the event of a poet’s persisting, 
in the face of such rebutting testimony, in the production of a Napo- 
leonic epic, the result would probably be to endow the general of 
the 18th Brumaire with the sinister aspect of the conqueror of 
Pharsalia ; the man who did not hesitate to cross the Rubicon con- 
fronted by the “ image of his awe-struck country.” Fortunately for 
Napoleon’s memory, he inspired the most beautiful lyric compositions 
and his name will last longer -in the verses of Lamartine, of Victor 
Hugo, and of Manzoni, than in the bronze of the column—ere fe- 
rennius! Even “ L’Idole” of Barbier displays a power of anathema 
worthy of*the man who was for awhile the terror of Europe and the 
chief promoter of wars in which, according to an English writer, ten 
millions of men perished, and if the French empire had been cele- 
brated by poets as great as Horace, its Juvenal would not have been 
wanting. 











JOHN STUART MILL AS A RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHER.* 


HREE distinguished English writers, all notorious for their 

negative attitude toward Theism and Christianity, have left 
their maturest and ablest writings upon these topics, to be published 
after their death. Lord Bolingbroke committed his “ Letters on 
History,” which had already been privately printed, to David Mallet, 
who published them in 1753. This procedure elicited from Dr. John- 
son the well-known emphatic comment: “Sir, he was a scoundrel 
and a coward: a scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss against religion 
and morality ; a coward because he had not resolution to fire it off 
himself, but left half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw the 
trigger after his death.” 

The ablest work of David Hume, the “ Dialogues on Natural 
Religion "—perhaps the most subtle anti-theistic treatise ever pub- 
lished in the English language—was written in 1751, but was not 
published till 1779, some three years after his death. Hume, by his 
will, appointed Adam Smith his executor, and left him two hundred 
pounds for the services he might render in editing this work. But 
fearing that Smith would be unwilling to execute the task, on account 
of the odium it might excite, he gave the matter in charge to his 
publisher, and in the. event of Smith’s failure to issue the treatise 
within two and a half years, to a nephew, by whom it was published 
in fact. . 

Mr. John Stuart Mill was more reserved in his life-time, in the 
expression of his religious opinions, than either Bolingbroke or Hume. 
Had not. his autobiography in part prepared the public for what 
they had reason to expect, these theological essays would have been 
looked for with a more eager curiosity than they received. There 
seems to have been no good reason for the delay of the publication 
of the first two essays contained in this volume, both of which were 


* “THREE Essays ON RELIGION.” By John Stuart Mill. New York: Henry 
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written between 1850 and 1858. The editor confidently avers that 
their author did not withhold them from publication “on account of 
reluctance to encounter whatever odium might result from the free 
expression of his opinions on religion.” She ascribes his delay to his 
well-known deliberation in forming his opinions, and his special dis- 
like to express opinions when half-formed. The careful student of 
Mr. Mill's other writings could not fail to notice, however, that he 
uniformly avoided any reference to religious questions, or, in the few 
cases where they have been forced upon his attention, so carefully 
avoided committing himself, as to seem wanting in both frankness and 
courage. His actual opinions were so generally understood, and the 
conclusions to which his philosophy must lead him were so inevitable, 
that his cautious and studied statements were interpreted as indi- 
cating a certain sardonic contempt of the faith or feelings of the most 
of his-countrymen. These feelings were distinctly expressed by the 
remark in his autobiography, that from his childhood “ I looked upon 
the modern as I did upon the ancient religion, as something which in 
no way concerned me.” His studied and long-delayed reticence can 
not easily be reconciled with the emphatic assertion in the same con- 
nection, that the time had already come in which it was not only safe 
for, but obligatory upon, all those who held opinions opposed to those 
commonly received, to assert them freely and boldly. For many 
reasons, the revelations of this autobiography did not open the way 
for the most favorable reception of his mature and yet long withheld 
opinions upon Theism and Christianity. The avowals made in that 
notable work, of the conclusions which he had reached, and the con- 
temptuous or unsympathetic air assumed toward all forms of earnest 
religious belief, were not fitted to conciliate a very favorable judg- 
ment from very many readers, who are not wanting in candor. Nor 
should it be overlooked, that not a few rejectors of supernaturalism in 
England and this country, hold a philosophy and a faith which are very 
far removed from those of Mr. Mill; nor again that Mr. Mill’s prestige 
as an authority in metaphysical philosophy, has been somewhat di- 
minished by the more imposing proportions and claims of the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer. This writer, although his system rests 
upon the same psychological basis of inseparable associations, claims 
that it meets all the requirements of the intuitional metaphysics, and 
even provides for faith in an inscrutable force or being or person, who 
or which is at once the necessary assumption of science, the verified 


result of all experiments, and the satisfying though ever changing 


object of faith and worship. 
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It might seem scarcely necessary to solicit attention to the relig- 
ious philosophy of so modest a thinker as Mr. Mill, at a time when 
his ineffectual fires are paling before the radiant splendors of so impos- 
ing a teacher as Mr. Spencer. But Mill's system of religious philos- 
ophy is, to say the least, a metaphysical curiosity. The analysis of 
it may also be presumed to give some important indirect results, even 
though it may not be required for the refutation of his arguments. 

The first of the three essays contained in this volume is entitled 
“ Nature,” and in matter and form is the least interesting. We can 
not be mistaken when we pronounce it one of the feeblest of Mr. 
Mill’s productions, for the ambitiousness of its pretensions, the 
narrowness of its definitions, the defectiveness of its logic, and the 
repulsiveness of its conclusions. Though written in the maturity 
of the powers of the author, after he had felt and acknowledged 
the liberalizing and elevating influences of both poetry and love, and 
had learned to be catholic in judging, and kindly in appreciating, the 
opinions and feelings of men from whom he differed very widely, this 
essay seems to reflect the narrowest and the most acrid spirit of his 
unripe youth, as well as the bitterest prejudices against all who believe 
in God’s goodness, which characterized his early manhood. It would 
seem that his temper must have been for the most part greatly 
disturbed, while he thought and wrote out this essay. 

He begins by observing that the words Nature and Natural have 
become obscured and entangled almost hopelessly in metaphysical 
vagueness or contradiction; and that it is greatly to be desired that 
the words should be subject to the careful and patient sifting of the 
Socratic analysis. Following this method, he proceeds to define the 
several meanings of Nature. The first which he gives is obvious 
enough—the sum of the powers, capacities, and laws which make up 
an individual thing. Closely connected with this signification is that 
of the aggregate of all things which exist with the total of their 
powers, capacities, and laws. In this sense Nature is synonymous 
with the finite universe of material and spiritual beings. The second 
distinctive meaning is that in which Nature is opposed to Art. But 
in this application, the powers which art combines and directs, are 
powers of’ nature, and the powers which combine and direct the 
agencies of nature are themselves natural. 

These being assumed to be the two principal senses of the word 
Nature, the author then asks in which of these senses, if in either, is 
it used when it conveys ideas of “ commendation, approval, or moral 
approbation.” That it has been used as the foundation of these ethical 
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ideas, can not be questioned by any one who knows any thing of the 
ancient moralists, the Roman jurists, or Christian theologians. These 
last have indeed been somewhat restrained in giving honor to nature 
as an authority in morals, by the doctrine of human depravity; but 
this circumstance has inclined the deistical moralists, especially those 
of the sentimental school, to exalt nature still more. The view that 
nature is in some sense an authority to be followed and trusted in 
morals, is very generally accepted at the present time, though with 
more or less vagueness of interpretation. 

“ This employment of the word nature as a term of ethics seems 
to disclose a third meaning, in which nature does not stand for what 
is, but for what ought to be.” A little consideration will show, 
however, that there is no third meaning, but that those who “ lay 
down as a rule for what ought to be, a word which in its proper signifi- 
cation denotes what is, do so because they have a notion, either 
clearly or confusedly, that what is, constitutes the rule or standard 
of what ought to be.” Whether this application of the word nature 
thus defined, is justified, the author proposes to inquire. The 
necessity for this inquiry, he insists, is still more imperative, if we 
consider that the word /aw is used in ethics with equal vagueness, 
being sometimes employed to denote what are called fixed uniformi- 
ties in the operations of things, as in the phrases, laws of motion or 
of chemical combination, and sometimes for what ought to be, as in 
the phrases, the law of honor, or the law of veracity. 

These are the results of the author’s preliminary analysis of the 
meaning of the word nature, before arguing the question proposed in 
the essay, viz., whether the ethical rule or principle to follow nature, 
which has been so generally adopted, by so great a variety of thinkers, 
can be justified. In this analysis the author betrays not the least 
suspicion or misgiving that he may have overlooked one of the possi- 
ble significations of the word nature. From his show of candor on 
the one hand, and his display of acuteness on the other; from the 
naive confidence of his assertions and the cool assurance of his manner, 
the confiding reader would infer that Mr. Mill had covered the field 
of possible significations. Inasmuch as his subsequent argument 
rests entirely upon the correctness of this analysis, we may be excused 
if, before accepting the astounding conclusions to which the author's 
argument would conduct us, we feel compelled to subject the analysis 
to a critical examination. 

We do not dispute the correctness of Mr. Mill’s statement, that 
the word nature signifies what zs, in the general sense of the proper- 
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ties and capacities of any one, or of the aggregate of the various 
beings and agents that exist. It is equally obvious that when nature 
is opposed to art, the instruments and means of art on the one hand, 
and the operations of art on the other, are limited to the capacities 
furnished by nature. We submit, however, that what are called the 
capacities or constitution of a thing, and also the characteristics or 
contents of its concept, may as properly include what the thing or 
agent was intended for, as well as its one or many capacities, which 
are manifested or employed in actual results. In other words, what 
a thing zs, or the nature of a thing, includes what it was made or 
exists for, as well as what it achieves in fact. 

It is of the nature of a steam-engine to be moved and to gen- 
erate power by the expansive force of steam, whether it is actually 
used for this effect or not. It was of the nature of steam to generate 
power centuries before nature was /fo//owed by the use of its proper- 
ties for this end or result. Whenever nature has been conceived of 
as a guide, or rule, or end of life or action, it has also been uniformly 
conceived of as a constitution, which was capable of misdirection or 
neglect, as well as of being followed and obeyed. The end or the 
natural wse of its capacities was also supposed to be indicated by its 
constitution, and therefore to be a part of its nature, and properly 
to be a constituent element of its contents or definable essence, or, in 
Mr. Mill’s language, of what it zs. Moreover, the nature which the 
ancient philosophers and the modern jurists and theologians have 
had prominently if not exclusively in view, in these ethical discus- 
sions, has been human nature. This human nature they have 
regarded as a whole, consisting of various impulses or desires, all 
alike natural, considered singly, and all having a purpose, but capable 
of defeating the highest result which the whole human constitution 
could attain, and so of a deviation from the nature or supreme end 
of manasawhole. A conflict of these separate impulses was supposed 
not only to be possible, but inevitable. In such a conflict, the preva- 
lence of some one impulse, and the consequent subjection of the 
others, was held to be sanctioned and required by nature, and as 
therefore pre-eminently zatural. For a man to act according to his 
nature, 2. ¢. his human nature, was in their view, to fulfill the ends or 
purposes of his constitution as a man. 

But although the nature of man, or human nature, has been promi- 
nent in the thoughts of ethical thinkers, it has not always limited 
their thoughts. Indeed, inasmuch as man can not be fully under- 
stood, except his relations to his fellows and to the physical universe 
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are also recognized, the properties and the laws of the universe of 
spirit and matter must needs be considered, in order fully to under- 
stand the nature and duty of man. For a man to follow nature, 
consequently signified, not only to act in harmony with the ends and 
laws of his own individual being, but also to act in harmony with the 
laws, and in subjection to the ends, of the universe. 

It is passing strange that a writer like Mr. Mill, who had been 
trained in a severe school of logical analysis, and been accustomed 
from his childhood to state and to scrutinize definitions and arguments, 
who had moreover written an elaborate treatise on definition and 
reasoning, and who had given formal notice that he was about to 
examine with the utmost care the conception in question for the 
special purpose of testing the correctness of the reasoning founded upon 
its definition, and who also included in his plan the purpose to state 
and examine the various possible senses in which the concept nature, 
and the precept to follow nature, had been used, should have so com- 
pletely failed to recognize the only important signification of the term 
which could have any possible relation to the question in hand. The 
frequent and familiar use of the term in this sense, it would seem, 
could not possibly be overlooked by a careful reader of most popular 
and well-known treatises on morals. The necessary limitations of Mr. 
Mill's own psychological theory ought not to have rendered him insen- 
sible to the testimony of history, that other men had in fact used terms 
in other senses than those which his system had provided for. We 
can easily see how he might, and indeed how he must, test the correctness 
of the definitions of other men by comparing them with hisown. But 
Mr. Mill does not always adhere to his own definitions and theories, as 
in his well-known paroxysm of ethical earnestness against Mansel. Not 
only in this instance, but in many others, he has forgotten his own theo: 
ries, when combating the opinions of other men, and has even employed 
against his antagonists arguments which derive all their cogency from 
a philosophy which he rejects. It is obvious enough, however, that 
whether he is aware of it or not, whether he stands upon his own 
metaphysical ground, or unconsciously shifts his position to the ground 
of another philosophy—that he is more or less influenced -by his own 
psychological and philosophical theories. Indeed it is not easy to see 
how a writer who defines matter as “ a permanent possibility of sen- 
sation,” and mind as “a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past 
and future,” should be able to conceive of either as having a nature, 
even in the narrow sense in which Mr. Mill defines it, as that which ts. 
We can very easily see how it would be altogether impossible for him 
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to find in human nature, or physical nature, or in both combined, any 
thing which could possibly be followed. To follow also supposes 
something like deliberation and free action, or choice subsequent to 
thought and conclusion. But in Mr. Mill’s psychology there is no 
place for freedom, nothing but impulse, furnished by nature, inten- 
sified by repetition, fixed by inseparable associations, and admitting 
no possibility of disinclination to or dissent from the dominant and 
necessitated desire. 

It is almost amusing, were not Mill always so solemn, to notice 
that he condescends to concede that man may be said to follow nature 
when he intelligently directs his conduct by the laws of nature to the 
attainment of his purposes, z. ¢. when he uses one law to counteract 
another. As if this were not in principle, though not in phraseology, all 
that had ever been contended for. For how could it be possible for a 
man intelligently to set up one law or force of nature above another 
unless some reason for so doing were found in nature itself. And ifa 
reason could be furnished, it must be found in something higher than 
any single one of these forces or laws—higher even than their conspiring 
or aggregate energy, 7.¢. in some relation implying an end which 
might be followed-or neglected. But it is more than amusing, it 
becomes absolutely farcical, to learn from this venerable and most 
logical utilitarian that such a construction of the precept to follow 
nature would only introduce the prudential as contrasted with the 
ethical sphere, as though his own conceptions of duty had ever reached 
any higher than a somewhat low plane of the prudential. 

As we follow Mr. Mill’s analysis still further, we find him raising 
the inquiry whether if nature is used on the second sense, recognized 
by himself, viz., as the spontaneous in contrast with the artificial, 
the phrase “to follow nature” becomes any more rational. To this 


. question he answers, that to follow nature when taken in this sense 


would be palpably absurd, inasmuch as it is the duty of man to improve 
upon nature, rather than to imitate her. Here again Mr. Mill seems 
utterly unconscious that if it be the duty of man to improve upon 
nature, this duty must in some way have been made known to man 
through nature, which would involve the assumption that the what zs— 
must somehow or somewhere have contrived to suggest or reveal the 
ideal possibilities which art should aspire and labor to make real. Over- 
looking this metaphysical inconsistency, and cleaving to his original 
narrow idea that the only conceivable way of following nature is to 
imitate her actuality rather than to make real the best possibilities 
which she suggests, he indulges himself in a long series of rambling 
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observations, the aim of which is to set forth the general immorality 
of unartificial or spontaneous nature on the grand and the small scale, 
and to prove that if there be any such thing as human virtue or 
human duty, it is attained by deviating from and improving upon 
nature by means of art. 

Among these observations we find the following: 


“In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are hanged or imprisoned for 
doing to one another, are nature’s every-day performances. Killing, the most crim- 
inal act as recognized by human laws, nature does to every being that lives, and in a 
large proportion of cases, after protracted tortures such as only the greatest mon- 
sters whom we read of ever purposely inflicted on their living fellow-creatures. 

‘ Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, casts them to be 
devoured by wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with stones like the 
first Christian martyr, starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons 
them by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, and has hundreds of other 
hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian 
never surpassed,” 

“ But it is said, all these things are for wise and good ends. On this I must first 
remark that whether they are so or not, is altogether beside the point. Supposing 
it true that, contrary to appearances, these horrors when perpetrated by nature, pro- 
mote good ends, still as no one believes that good ends would be promoted by our 
following the example, the course of nature can not be a proper model for us to 
imitate. Either it is right that we should kill because nature kills, torture because 
nature tortures, ruin and devastate because nature does the like, or we ought not to 
consider at all what nature does, but what it is good to do. If there is such a thing 
as a reductio ad absurdum, this surely amounts to one.” 


To this last sentence we heartily assent, but the question still remains 
undecided whether it is a reductio ad absurdum of the author's miscon- 
ceptions of the position under discussion, or of the position itself when 
correctly understpod. We also submit that English philosophy con- 
tains very few passages that contain grosser or more inexcusable mis- 
interpretations than those which we have quoted. Not only does Mr. 
Mill overlook the true sense of the direction to follow nature, as we 
have already explained, not only does he substitute another meaning 
which no man ever held, but even if his own interpretation were to be 
allowed, it would not sustainthe inference that the external operations 
Or actions of nature, such as killing, could possibly be accepted as 
examples for man by any except the most superficial moralists. The 
most superficial ethical teacher even might be supposed to recognize 
the axiom that the ethical quality of every action lies in the intuition 
and not in any external action whatever—indeed that external actions as 
such are of no possible importance except as they exemplify, intuition. 

The watchful reader will have observed that at this stage of the 
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discussion, Mr. Mill has somehow forsaken the ethical field for that of 
natural theology. It might be thought too severe to assert that his 
zeal to depreciate nature as an example in ethics, had insensibly 
prompted him to take immediate occasion to dishonor its Creator, 
and if he might find occasion to do this, he would feel no special 
objection to believe that a creator of some sort actually exists. If 
the reader were a sagacious philosopher he would not fail to notice 
that Mr. Mill could not make this transition without enlarging his 
conceptions of the import of nature, so as to find in what Nature is 
some import of what nature intends. Explain it how we will, we find 
our author embarked in the solution of one of the gravest problems 
of natural theology, viz. that which relates to the divine benevolence. 
The problem is no sooner proposed for solution than it is summarily 
disposed of, after the briefest discussion, by the conclusion that the 
only possible method of vindicating the divine goodness, is to suppose 
that God is limited in power. In the author’s conduct of this brief 
argument, we observe a similar incapacity, fairly to conceive and state 
the views of theologians, to that exemplified in his representations of 
the doctrines of ethical philosophy. We do not care to analyze or 
criticise his argument. It concludes as follows: “the same per- 
fectly wise and good Being had absolute power over the material, and 
made it by voluntary choice, what it is.” To admit this might have 
been supposed impossible to any one who has the simplest notions 
of moral good and evil. ‘Nor can any such person, whatever kind 
of religious phrases he may use, fail to believe, that if nature and man 
are both the works of a Being of perfect goodness, that Being intended 
nature as a scheme to be amended, not imitated, by man.” 

This brings our author back upon the ethical field, and he resumes 
the discussion of the question from which he had digressed, having 
unconsciously learned by the process, that design and purpose, as well 
as capacities and laws, may be affirmed of what zs. He now asks 
whether the Creator’s will, 2. ¢. the rule of duty, may not be supposed 
to be indicated in “the active impulses of human and other animated 
beings,” 2. ¢. in their instincts and desires. The question in principle 
does not differ from the broader question whether nature indicates the 
rule of duty, by the capacities and endowments of any existing beings. 
He replies to his own question—first, that to hold that desire or in- 
stinct manifests the rule of conduct, would exalts blind impulse above 
reason, and next, that not a single instinct can be discovered in man 
as he exists in a state of nature, which deserves to be regarded as an 
impulse to yirtue. Courage would perhaps be cited first as such an 
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impulse, but Mill roundly asserts that by nature man is only a coward. 
Cleanliness is not a natural virtue, for man is naturally the opposite 
of cleanly; for is it not notorious that children all the world over 
delight in filth. Not one of the social virtues is natural. Man is by 
nature inveracious, selfish, and incapable of self-control. There is no 
such virtue conceivable, as natural justice; justice is an artificial pro- 
duct only, and the growth of social existence. Men are notoriously 
cruel also, and delight in inflicting pain on their fellows. If we con- 
cede that men have some warm and friendly feelings, still nature or 
providence has to answer the question, why the animal creation is so 
completely given up to the havoc of preying and being preyed upon. 
After discoursing in this fashion, at some length, he sums up the 
conclusions of his essay as follows: 


“The word Nature has two principal meanings: it either denotes the entire 
system of things, with the aggregate of all their properties, or it denotes things as 
they would be, apart from human intervention, 

“In the first of these senses, the doctrine that man ought to follow nature is 
unmeaning ; since man has no power to do any thing else than follow nature; all 
his actions are done through and in obedience to, some one or many of nature’s 
physical or mental laws. 

“In the other sense of the term, the doctrine that man ought to follow nature, or 
in other words, ought to make the spontaneous course of things the model of his 
voluntary actions, is equally irrational and immoral. 

“ Irrational, because all human action whatever consists in altering, and all use- 
ful action in improving, the spontaneous course of nature. 

“Immoral, because the course of natural phenomena being replete with every 
thing which when committed by human beings is worthy of abhorrence, any one 
who endeavored in his actions to imitate the natural course of things would be 
universally seen and acknowledged to be the wickedest of men. 

“ The scheme of nature, regarded in its whole extent, can not have had for its 
réle or even principal object, the good of human or other sentient beings. What 
good it brings to them, is mostly the result of their own exertions. Whatsoever, in 
nature, gives indication of beneficent design, proves this beneficence to be armed 
only with limited power; and the duty of man is to co-operate with the beneficent 
powers, not by imitating but by perpetually striving to amend the course of nature, 
and bringing that part of it, over which we can exercise control, more nearly into 
conformity with a high standard of justice and goodness.” 


It is scarcely fair to say that this is a summary of the creed of 
Mr. Mill. It-is little more than a series of negations. So far as 
ethics are concerned it is purely negative, asserting only what is not 
true of nature as an instructor and director of duty. It is almost 
equally negative in respect to theology, asserting that if God is good, 
and so far as he can be proved to be good, he does not possess 
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unlimited power, and so far as man is good, he should avoid imitating 
the operations of nature, but should seek to improve upon them. 
From what source, or by what methods a man derives the ideas of 
duty, or the sense of obligation, by which he is taught to improve 
upon nature, and to judge of the beneficence of God, Mr. Mill does 
not intimate. 

But whatever view we take of these conclusions, Mr. Mill has 
failed to justify them by any solid reasons. His reasonings are all 
directed against conceptions of nature which were never held by a 
single individual of the many philosophers, jurists, or theologians, 
who preferred nature as an ethical teacher-or guide. His conclusions 
are the unproved and often the unsupported assertions of a narrow 
and splenetic dogmatist, who persistently insists on the one hand, 
that the universe is not completely controlled by a benevolent ruler, 
and asserts most inconsistently on the other, that there is every reason 
to hope that if man endeavors to make the same universe better than 
he finds it, he has the amplest encouragement for perpetual progress 
and certain success. 

It might seem to be a useless and thankless undertaking, to dwell 
so long upon an argument which is so perverse and unsatisfactory as 
this. It is, indeed, in every respect unsatisfactory; it is unsatis- 
factory as a statement of the theory which the author takes such 
useless pains to refute; it is unsatisfactory as an argument for the 
views which the author asserts; while as an argument against the 
benevolence of an unlimited Creator, it is pre-eminently superficial 
and dogmatic. In two respects, however, the essay is very signifi- 
cant: that the author attaches great importance to its reasonings 
and doctrines which is evident from the confidence with which he 
refers to this essay in the two which follow it, as further developments 
of his Religious Philosophy ; that it also expresses the creed of a 
school which is becoming not inconsiderable, even among English 
and American writers, and is likely to prove a somewhat formidable 
antagonist even to a wholesome and hopeful theism. 

The essay is also instructive, as we have already intimated, as 
showing how completely inadequate is Mr. Mill's metaphysical system 
for the construction of a satisfactory or even a fixed philosophy of 
religion. Mr. Mill makes no show of his philosophical views in his 
reasonings. He rather conceals it from view, as he is apt todo. He 
now and then even abandons it, and reasons from the ordinary princi- 
ples of conscience and common sense. But he is none the less com- 
pletely swayed by its influence. To us it is no matter of wonder 
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that a system made up of associational psychology, empirical meta- 
physics, prudential ethics, and necessitarian fatalism, should be incom- 
petent to lay the foundations or rear the superstructure of a religious 
theory of the universe. Mr. Mill has no need to obtrude upon our 
attention the peculiarities of his instrument and method. The results 
make them but too conspicuous. A telescope which stands upon 
an unstable pedestal, and is furnished with imperfect lenses, and 
moved by imperfect machinery, must of necessity give images of vague 
outlines and blurred surfaces. Mr. Mill’s philosophy appears to a 
bad advantage when it is applied in the service of a science of nature 
considered as the aggregate of finite, physical, and spiritual existence. 
It is not surprising that it should fail altogether to justify the belief 
in a self-existent Originator and Moral Ruler of this finite universe, 
who is unlimited in power and perfect in goodness, 

The weakness of Mr. Mill’s philosophy is singularly conspicuous 
in the reasonings of both father and son in respect to the goodness of 
God. We learn from the autobiography of the son, that there was no 
opinion to which the father adhered more positively than that the 
universe was to a certain extent under the control of some principle 
or source of evil which limited and checked the benevolence of the 
Creator. He was led to this conclusion bythe argument in Butler’s 
Analogy. This argument was, in his view, decisive to the conclusion 
that the same difficulties which inhere in the scriptural representations 
of God are found in the moral administration of the universe. Fora 
while the argument satisfied him that the Revelations of the Scriptures 
were from God, and ought to command his confidence and his com- 
placency. But on farther reflection he found himself drawn back to the 
more radical conclusion that the administration of nature itself could 
not be vindicated to his reason and conscience, except on the theory 
that the benevolence of God is in some way thwarted and controlled 
by the limitations of his power. This doctrine was held with fanatical 
dogmatism by the father, and was literally zxcudcated by his hard and 
positive temper into the receptive and plastic nature of the son. If 
is the strong and ever reappearing warp of the argument in these 
essays, into and athwart which are wrought all the minor argu- 
ments which make up the tissue. Even at the very close of the last 
essay, after the ample and almost pathetic concessions to Christian 
theism which he makes, out of the gentle and truth-loving impulses 
of his better nature, he gives as his last thought to,the world, that 
in addition to the other moving influences to love and duty which 
proceed from God, and Christ, and Immortality, the motive should 
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not be overlooked that by our personal love and duty, we give aid and 
sympathy to God himself in the unequal conflict which he is main- 
taining with the inevitable and persistent evil. 

In all this argument, as conducted by both father and son, there 
seems not to have been the faintest approach to a suspicion that the 
difficulty in the way of receiving the doctrine of a benevolent God 
was created by the bald and outspoken necessitarianism of their 
psychological philosophy. The associational psychology involves by 
a logical necessity the conclusion that every man’s character and 
actions are the product of circumstances. It necessarily excludes the 
possibility of individual responsibility in any proper sense of the 
phrase. Any science of sociology, and any philosophy of history would 
be impossible, in the judgment of Mr. James Mill, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and Mr. John Morley, unless every individual man and all the 
societies of men were formed by the environment of each according to 
laws the operation of which is as fixed and inevitable as is the opera- 
tion of gravitation and chemical affinity. The distinction between 
fatalism and necessity made by Mr. Stuart Mill is designed to meet a 
difficulty which is simply practical, and does not alter in the least his 
views of responsibility, and of moral liabilities. 

Now it ought to have been no secret to any of these gentlemen 
that the majority of theists who have attempted to explain and vin- 
dicate the divine goodness, have derived most of their arguments from 
the essential nature of freedom as the necessary condition of moral 
responsibility. It was entirely a proper question for them to discuss, 
whether or not these arguments were pertinent or satisfactory, but it 
was not left to their option as courteous or even as well informed 
critics to leave this class of arguments unnoticed, or to ignore their 
existence and importance, at least as matters of philosophical history. 
An impartial critic will readily see that it must make the greatest pos- 
sible difference in the judgments which we form of God’s benevolence, 
whether we do or do not include as an essential element to be con- 
sidered, the reality and the importance of individual responsibility, 
and that a reasoner who denies the freedom which is its essential 
condition and accepts in its place the doctrine of necessity, is driven 
by a logical necessity to the conclusion that either God is not supreme 
in goodness or not unlimited in power. But Mr. Mill. had never the 
capacity to look at any argument from any other point of view than 
that which his own philosophy permitted. The weak, and false, and 
vacillating conclusions which he so often reached, very often illustrate 
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nothing so strikingly as the uncertainty or the falseness of his under- 
lying philosophy. 

The second essay on “the Utility of Religion ” is less speculative 
in its character than the essay on “ Nature.” And yet it is scarcely 
less important as an exposition of certain practical features of his 
religious philosophy. The drift of its argument is against the almost 
universal impression that some form of positive religion is useful 
and even necessary for the moral well-being of man. The author 
in opposition to this view, contends that many of the elevating and 
restraining influences usually ascribed to religion alone, are in fact 
due to the influence of authority by which the principles and im- 
pulses of men are so largely molded. Authority, he urges, can be 
exercised as efficiently without as with religious motives ; overlooking 
very strangely as it seems to us, the fact that the force and energy of 
authority must be intensified when the authority of God is superadded 
to that of any and all human beings. Even if it were conceded that 
the force from, these two sources was similar in kind, it might still 
remain true that the authority of religion is not only useful but 
indispensable. Mr. Mill urges next, that education has done vastly 
more than religion in elevating the human race, and that the Grecian 
states especially are examples of what education can do with the 
least possible assistance from any religious force. He also contends 
that public opinion exerts a potent formative influence upon the 
character, overlooking the often unnoticed yet always energetic part 
which religion has uniformly played in molding and animating both 
education and public opinion. Next, he borrows from Mr. Bentham 
an argument, the object of which is to show, that the influence of 
réligion is conspicuously weak in deterring men from perjury, duelling, 
and illicit sexual intercourse, an argument of which it is difficult to 
see the force, so long as decisive evidence is not adduced, that men 
who are manifestly swayed by religious influences are as little 
restrained as other men when tempted to these three forms of sin. 
That religious motives are very often impotent to deter many from 
these offenses, proves nothing except that temptations to commit 
them are specially powerful with the majority of the race. The 
special power of religion to sustain men under severe persecution and 
even extreme torture, is disposed of by referring it to “a divine 
enthusiasm—a self-forgetting devotion to an idea; a state of exalted 
feeling by no means peculiar to religion, but which it is the privilege 
of every great cause to inspire ’—which is met by the query whether 
religion is not in its motives and inspiration, the greatest of all causes. 
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From these general considerations the author advances to the special 
position that if it be granted, as it should be in all fairness, that in the 
past, religion has been efficient and necessary in teaching and enforc- 
ing morality, its aid is required no longer, for the reason that when 
ethical truth is accepted and approved, it shines by its own light and 
attracts by its own radiance. Religion is no longer useful because 
the occasion for its influence has been outgrown. Its addresses to 
the fears of men may be laid aside, and it is desirable they should be 
dispensed with as ignoble, and consequently in the present state 
of society as anything but useful. Its power to elevate and kindle 
the imagination may be conceded, and its actual influence in this 
direction may be gratefully acknowledged. But if the imagination 
can be stimulated and purified by ideal pictures, the same results will 


follow: 


“It has still to be considered whether in order to obtain this good, it is necessary 
to travel beyond the boundaries of the world which we inhabit; or whether the 
idealization of our earthly life, the cultivation of a high conception of what IT may 
be made, is not capable of supplying a poetry, and, in the best sense of the word a 
religion, equally fitted to exalt the feelings, and (with the same aid from education) 
still better calculated to ennoble the conduct than any belief respecting the unseen 


powers.” 


That present and finite objects and motives are capable of pro- 
ducing these effects, is argued as follows: 


“ When we consider how ardent a sentiment, in favorable circumstances of edu- 
cation, the love of country has become, we can not judge it impossible that the love 
of that larger country, the world, may be nursed into similar strength, both as a 
source of elevated emotion and as a principle of duty.” “This exalted morality would 
not depend for its ascendency on any hope of reward; but the reward which might 
be looked for, and the thought of which would be a consolation in suffering and a 
support in moments of weakness, would not be a problematical future existence, 
but the approbation, in this, of those whom we respect, and ideally, of all those, 
dead or living, whom we admire or venerate.” 


The author therefore infers that for all the exigencies of men, the 
Religion of Humanity is better than any Supernatural Religion : 


“ For, in the first place, it is disinterested, It carries the thoughts and feelings 
out of self, and fixes them on an unselfish object, loved and pursued for its own sake. 
The religions which deal in promises and threats regarding a future life, do exactly 
the contrary; they fasten down the thoughts to the person’s’ own posthumous 
interests,” etc. 

“Secondly, it is an immense abatement from the worth of the old religions as a 
means of elevating and improving human character, that it is nearly, if not quite 
impossible for them to produce their best moral effects, unless we suppose a certain 
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torpidity, if not positive twist in the intellectual faculties, For it is impossible that 
any one who habitually thinks, and who is unable to blunt his inquiring intellect by 
sophistry, should be able without misgiving to go on ascribing absolute perfection to 
the author, and ruler of so clumsily made and capriciously governed a creation as this 
planet, and the life of its inhabitants.” 


If a man, tu adjust the strip between his moral convictions and his 
faith, accepts the conclusion that morality in himself and in God are 
different attributes— 


“ The worship of the Deity ceases to be the adoration of abstract moral perfec- 
tion. It becomes the bowing down to a gigantic image of something not fit for us 
to imitate. It is the worship of power only.” 


The Religion of Humanity has the still further advantage, that it 
relieves men of intellectual and moral independence, from believing 
that God, as represented in the Scriptures, can possibly be good. 


“ He who can believe these [and the characteristics of God as set forth in and 
through the Scriptures] to be the intentional shortcomings of a perfectly good Being, 
must impose silence on every prompting of the sense of goodness and justice, as 
received among men.” 

“Only one form of belief in the supernatural—one only theory respecting the 
origin and government of the universe—stands wholly clear both of intellectual 
contradiction and of moral obliquity. It is that which, resigning irrevocably the idea 
of an omnipotent Creator, regards Nature and Life not as the expression throughout 
of the moral character and purpose of the Deity, but as the product of a struggle 
between contriving goodness and an intractable material, as was believed by Plato, 
or a Principle of Evil as was the doctrine of the Manicheans.” “ Against the moral 
tendency of this creed no possible objection can lie; it can produce on whoever can 
succeed in believing it, no other than an ennobling effect.” 


The author concedes that the supernatural religions possess one 
advantage over the Religion of Humanity, in the prospect they hold 
out to the individual of a life after death. But he urges that man 
has no rational desire for continued existence in itself, and that as 
man rises in intellectual culture and in unselfish desire he will be 
trained by degrees, rather to prefer annihilation ta immortality. Or 
as he expresses himself: 

“It seems to me not only possible but probable, that in a higher and above all 
in a happier condition of human life, not annihilation but immortality may be the 
burdensome idea; and that human nature, though pleased with the present and by 
no means impatient to quit it, would find comfort and not sadness in the thought 
that it is not chained through eternity to a conscious existence, which it can not .be 
assured that it will always wish to preserve.” 


To a conclusion so lame and. impotent as this, is the author 
reduced in order to sustain his position that supernatural religion is 
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no longer useful for the moral elevation or the happiness of man. As 
man does not need religion for his moral culture because though he 
may have risen by means of its aid, he has outgrown the capacity of 

, any longer receiving help from its authority or its inspiration, so he 
does not require religion for his comfort, because he does not care for 
the immortality which it reveals and promises. It is a significant fact 
that similar sentiments in disdain of immortality are rapidly becoming 
current among certain literary circles. It is worth notice how those 
who cherish and defend them, assume that they are more unselfish 
than the vulgar longings for continued personal existence—how pan- 
theists and empiricists both unite in rejecting with supercilious pride 
or affected indifference the gift of eternal life, if it is to be received as 
a gift of God. Mr. John Morley uses all the pomp of words and the 
splendor of pictorial imagery to set forth the blessedness of prospective 
annihilation and the peace of anticipated non-existence, in a memo- 
rable and most eloquent passage which concludes in these words: 


“ And a man will be already in no mean paradise if at the hour of sunset a good 
hope can fall upon him like harmonies of music, that the earth shall still be fair, and 
the happiness of every feeling creature still receive a constant augmentation, and 
each good cause yet find worthy defenders when the memory of his own poor name 
and personality have long been blotted out of the brief recollection of men forever.” 


George Eliot expresses the same in a poetic prayer, the splendid 
imagery and elevated moral aspirations of which are impotent to 
weaken the impression upon the reader that the language of inspiring 
hope is made to do service to depressing despair. 


’ “QO may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues ° 
This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow.” 


The last and the longest of these essays is for many reasons the 
most interesting and significant of the three. Its title is “‘ Theism,” 
but it treats also of Immortality, of Revelation, of Miracles, of Chris- 
tianity and Christ, and of the beneficent and powerful influences of 
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supernatural religion as compared with the Religion of Humanity. 
It was written only a few years before the death of Mr. Mill. It indi- 
cates a fairer intellectual spirit, and a more kindly feeling toward 
Christ and Christian believers than the first two essays. In respect 
to many points, the author retains and reasserts the same opinions 
contained in these earlier essays. In respect to others he modifies his 
opinions very considerably. Theargument for the Being and attributes 
of God is scrutinized with great earnestness and logical acumen from the 
point of view given in Mr. Mill’s philosophy and psychology as re-en- 
forced by the doctrines of the conservation of force and the struggle 
for existence. There are philosophers, however, who do not accept 
his philosophy. There are those who do not believe that the belief 
in causation, and in the unity of the universe is derived from experi- 
ence or verified by experiment. Such might be willing to concede 
that on the basis of any philosophy whatever, whether it be intui- 
tional or experiential, the Being of God can not be proved by induction 
or demonstrated by syllogism. To such, Mr. Mill’s failure to reach 
intellectual satisfaction by an arguments only adds to the demonstra- 
tion furnished by many similar failures, that truths like these are 
incapable of demonstration... But Mr. Mill’s objection to accepting 
the truth as a@ priori, that it is deduced from an idea or an instinct, 
would only excite the wonder, if it did not the ridicule of any intelli- 
gent advocate of this theory as held in modern times. But for a 
practiced controversialist, Mr. Mill is singularly incapable of justly 
appreciating and faithfully representing the views of any school but 
his own, and almost uniformly fails to conceive how any man can 
possibly reason or think in any other way than he does. ‘ That the 
belief in an intelligent originator is the nec¢ssary assumption to the 
belief in an orderly universe, and therefore the condition of all special 
induction, is a proposition which Mr. Mill would seem to be incapable 
of understanding, so far as to concejve how any sane man should 
hold it. That a man, with these limitations, should fail to find what 
he calls an argument decisively proving that God exists, is to us 
altogether intelligible. 

Of the natural attributes of God, he asserts that omnipotence is 
incompatible with design—an old assertion which gains no new force 
as repeated by Mr. Mill. He adds that if matter and force are 
eternal, as would seem to be probable, we can see an additional reason 
for believing that the power of God is limited. When he adds that 
there is no decisive proof that God is absolutely omniscient, and that 
God's foreknowledge need not extend to all future events, he simply 
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expands and enforces what he had already announced in the Essay 
upon Nature. In respect to the Benevolence of God, he reaffirms 
what he asserted so positively in that essay, but with far less bitter- 
ness of spirit. . 
He gives the following as 

“ The net results of natural theology on the question of the divine attributes. A 
Being of great but limited power, how or by what limited we can not even conjec- 
ture ; of great, and perhaps unlimited intelligence, but perhaps, also, more narrowly 
limited than his power; who desires, and pays some regard to, the happiness of his 
creatures, but who seems to have other motives of action which he cares more for, 
and who can hardly be supposed to have created the universe for that purpose alone.” 


Leaving the doctrine of God as so far established, the author 
proceeds to the discussion of immortality. The conclusions which 
he reaches are that, apart from the designs of the Creator, there is no 
evidence for the future existence of the soul from its own essence or 
from its aspirations or desires. If we reason from the power or good- 
ness of God, both of which have been proved to be limited, we can 
infer only, that there is room to hope that both the one and the 
other may extend to granting us this gift, provided it would really be 
beneficial to us. iar 

Strangely enough Mr. Mill next proposes the problem of Revela- 
tion in a general sense, including the possibility and credibility and 
actuality of miracles. The chapter on this topic is singularly fair 
and even-handed, and in the discussion of this subject, the author 
shows himself an able expounder of the principles of evidence. 
Possibly his philosophical theory of the grounds of our faith in the 
laws of nature and in the power of God, may have had some influ- 
ence in determining his positions. Still the conclusion which he 
draws is “that miracles have no claim whatever to the character of 
historical facts and are wholly invalid as evidences of any revelation.” 

Thus far, Mr. Mill seems to, proceed in a line of thought in which he 
is, with here and there an exception, consistent with himself. But in the 
“ general result ” in which he proposes to gather together the several 
lines of argument and to bring them to a consistent and well-supported 
conclusion, he opens a new line of thought, and as it were turns back 
upon and reverses his previous course of argumentation. This general 
result covers less than fifteen pages, but in these few pages Mr. Mill 
presents himself in a new attitude, and seems to reason from a new 
point of view ina direction which is opposed to that of the entire 
volume. The sentiments expressed in this general result are doubly 
interesting from the fact that this is the last utterance of the author 
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upon a subject which had occupied many earnest thoughts during his 
life-time. 

The new point of view is what he himself, in the second essay, has 
somewhat naively described as “the theism of the imagination and 
feelings,” as not incompatible with the “scepticism of the understand- 
ing.” How he could possibly satisfy himself with any conclusions 
reached from this point of view, especially after the abundant and 
almost passionate protests which he urged in all these essays, against 
reasoning from what he calls “instincts” and “ideas,” it is not our 
duty to explain. That he did do this is evident in almost every line 
of this concluding chapter. That he did it deliberately and upon a 
theory is manifest from his autobiography, in which he speaks of his 
“conversion ” to the position that it is absolutely essential to cultivate 
and exercise the sentiments and the imagination for the sake of their 
effect upon character and happiness. The theory as he held it, not 
only entirely overlooks any necessary or even any conceivable con- 
nection between the sentiments and the imagination and intellectual 
conviction, but it proceeds on the supposition that the truth for which’ 
the understanding fails to provide, or which it is forced entirely to 
reject, may be accepted by the imagination and embraced by the 
feelings. In a similar spirit Tyndall asserts in the address delivered 
at Belfast : 

“For science, however, no exclusive claim is here made; you are not urged to 
erect it into an idol. The inexorable advance of man’s understanding in the path of 
knowledge, and those unquenchable claims of his moral and emotional nature which 


the understanding can never satisfy, are here equally set forth.” . . . “*Fill thy 
heart with it,’ said Goethe, ‘and then name it as thou wilt.’” 


It is worth noticing as a sign of the tendencies of the times, that 
this gross form of sentimentalism seems to be epidemic among a very 
large class of anti-supernaturalists and negative thinkers. Even Mr. 
John Morley, who, in the “ Fortnightly Review ”’ for November 1874 
and January 1875, argues very earnestly and ably against the senti- 
mental argumentations of Mr. Mill, in this draws very largely upon 
the imagination for the gorgeous drapery which he requires to hide 
and to adorn the repulsive hideousness of his own ghastly creed, and 
places great reliance upon the noblest and the tenderest emotions 
which in their nature are stronger than death, to persuade the soul 
that shrinks from the extinction of its being, that it can only attain 
to the apotheosis of self-forgetfulness by being willing to forego the 
hope of immortality. Even George Eliot depends upon the richness 
of her own affluent and soaring imagination, and the pathos of her 
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singularly tender and sympathizing heart, for the splendid imagery 
and moving appeals, that almost reconcile herself and her reader to 
the abnegation of the most exalted hopes and the noblest faith of 





our nature. 
The conclusions which Mr. Mill sets forth in this remarkable con- 


clusion are that 

“the whole-domain of the supernatural is removed from the region of belief into 
that of simple hope; and in that, for anything we can see, it is likely always to 
remain.” 

He then asks 


“ whether the indulgence of hope, in a region of imagination only, 
and ought to be discouraged as a departure from the rational principle of regulating 


our feelings as well as opinions, strictly by evidence?” 


” “is irrational 


To this question of his own asking, he replies that human life 
stands greatly in need of “‘a wider range and greater height of aspira- 
tion for itself and its destination,” 

“and that it is the part of wisdom to make the most of any, even small proba- 
bilities on the subject, which furnish imagination with any footing to support itself 
upon.” “On these principles it appears to me that the indulgence of a hope, with 
regard to the universe and the destiny of man after death, while we recognize as a 
clear truth, that we have no ground for more than a hope, is legitimate and philo- 


sophically defensible.” 


What Mill called only a hope, resting on the slightest and scarcely 
preponderating probabilities, others regard as so nearly self-evident 
as to be the most trustworthy truth. The sentiments which he would 
cherish for the sake of their elevating tendency and their kindling 
power, others would say were justified by the most obvious and 
decisive analogies. What he would inculcate as worthy and uplifting 
sentiments, others would enforce as the natural result of the most 
elevating truths. The processes which are often dignified by the 
appellation of faith, as an activity justified by reason, while it quickens 
the imagination and kindles the sensibility, Mill would lower to the 
regions of the imagination and sensibility, with the faintest and 
feeblest suggestions of reason. But while Mill remands the truths 
and faiths of religion to the limbo of mere possibility, he fully con- 
cedes their beneficent influence even where they are regarded as 
only imaginary ideals. In the second essay, he had elaborately 
argued the point that the need of religion is so completely outgrown 
as to have become utterly useless. In the conclusion of the third 


essay he concedes that although as a matter of faith, and as requir- 
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ing and resting on objective truth, religion may be outgrown, yet even 
as presenting definite and elevating ideals to the imagination, it is 
infinitely precious to mankind.” He dwells upon the familiarity of 


“ the imagination with the conception of a morally perfect Being, and the habit of 
taking the approbation of such a Being as the norma, or standard, to which to refer 
and by which to regulate our own characters and lives.” 


He even concedes 


“that the unadoubting belief of the real existence of a Being who realizes even 
our best ideas of perfection, and our being in the hands of that Being as the ruler of 
the universe, gives an increase of force to these feelings beyond what they can receive 
from reference to a merely ideal conception.” 


This undoubting belief is not indeed warranted by evidence. 
Those who carefully weigh the considerations for and against, must 
lose somewhat of this “ increase of force to these feelings.” But what 
they lose in respect to force, they gain in the purity of their ideal. 
They find no moral contradictions in the object of their faith. If they 
can not believe in a God of infinite power, they can believe in a God 
who is as good as his limited power will allow. 

Even the absolute unbeliever can avail himself of the ideal Christ 
which Christianity presents, and which can never be lost to the world 
whatever may be thought of the origin of the ideal, or of the history 
which records it. 

“ Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, Christ is still 
left ; a unique figure not more unlike all his precursors than all his followers.” “ But 
Christ stands alone, for who among his disciples or among their proselytes, was 
capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and 
character revealed in the Gospels.” 


Christ must have been 

“jin the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast.” “When this pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities of probably 
the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever existed upon earth, 
religion can not be said to have made a bad choice in pitching on this man as the 
ideal representative and guide of humanity ; nor, even now, would it be easy, even for 
an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract into 
the concrete, than to endeavor so to live that Christ would approve his life.”’ 


When we add the possibility that Christ was more than this, 7. ¢. 
“aman charged with a special, express, and unique commission from God, to lead 
mankind to truth and virtue,” 


we may conclude that the influences of religion on the character 


are well worth preserving, and that 
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*‘ what they lack in direct strength, as compared with those of a firmer belief, is more 
than compensated by the greater truth and rectitude of the morality which they 
sustain.” 


With these concessions, Mill leaves his readers. That he should 
make them, is a far higher and more decisive testimony to the sen- 
sibility of Mill, as a man, to the necessities of his moral nature, than to 
his sagacity as a philosopher and his self-consistency as a logician. His 
admiring or apologetic disciples may explain or excuse these conces- 
sions as they will, but his impartial though not unkindly critics can 
not fail to find in his last utterances upon religion a decisive, because 
an unconscious and even a reluctant testimony to the truth and 
importance of Christian theism. 

The autobiography of Mr. Mill, and those three Essays upon Reli- 
gion, are his last legacies of thought and feeling. The autobiography 
leaves him “in a cottage as close as possible to the place where she 
was buried,” declaring that her memory was to him a religion, and her 
approbation the standard by which he endeavored to regulate his life. 
His Essays on Religion conclude with his honest testimony to the 
value of faith in a personal God, and a glowing tribute to Christ the 
oer ideal of human excellence, and a possible extraordinarily 
urnished and commissioned messenger from God to man. Both 
these volumes are remarkable for many things, but for none which 
are more worthy to be pondered than these passages. 























“ WooD-NOTES AND CHURCH-BELLS.” 


By the Rev. Richard Wilton, M. A., St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. 
London: Bell & Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden. 


TuHIs delightful volume of poems has sweet, joyous “ wood-notes, 
as of birds, simple and clear,” for the lover of Nature ;—and for the 
sorrowful, church-bells with gracious echoes to cheer the meditative 
heart, allay mortal cares, and ring us to eternal peace. Both wood- 
notes and church-bells here unite their strains—“ voices of earth and 
heaven, to soothe our way.” It is pleasant to find, in the author, such 
an able poetical and practical advocate for the humane treatment of 
the animal creation, as many of these very characteristic poems prove 
him to be. Verily, as Coleridge sings: 


“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast.” 


Mr. Wilton pleads powerfully against the wanton and cruel 
destruction of birds—for their own sake, for man’s sake, and for God’s 
sake. His “ Plea for the Sea-Birds,” which appeared in the London 
“Times,” in 1868, was largely instrumental in obtaining for them 
that protection of law which, in Britain, they now enjoy. He also, 
elsewhere, showed that sea-birds were often the means of saving 
human life, and warding off disaster, by warning vessels, in dark or 
misty weather, from the fatal rocks. 

In “ The Small Birds’ Appeal,” he sets forth the useful work done 
by birds,—in clearing insects from plants and the canker from roses— 
speaks of their graceful forms and beautiful plumage, recalls their 
sweet, joyous notes, and, also, the many divine lessons we are taught 
by observing the wonderful economy of bird-life ; for we should never 
forget that birds are 


“ God’s careless, tuneful creatures !” 


In “ A Plea for Caged Birds,” he dissuades from the cruelty of trap- 
ping birds, urges the kind-hearted to set them free, and pertinently 
asks, 
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“ What right hast thou 
lo lure the golden finches, 
Or the red linnets, from the wildwood bough, 
And cage them within bars of six square inches ?” 


He tells us of a “Tame Robin,” in a rectory garden, which came, 
at call, from the trees, to be fed by its mistress; showing that gentle 
loving treatment overcomes natural timidity, and leads to trust. In 
“ Birds Waiting for Breakfast,” we have a happy group of bright faces 
at the cheerful parlor window; crowds*of expectant, hungry birds sit 
near, huddled up together, with drooping beaks and ruffled feathers, 
watching eagerly and waiting for the window-sash to be raised, and 
for wonted showers of crumbs to be thrown by loving little hands on 
“ their table-cloth of snow;”’ 
“Then, while birds their bounty gather, 
Rosy cheeks and curly head 


Bend and pray to God their Father. 
‘Give us, Lord, our daily bread’ !” 


Here is a Bible lesson from the sparrow, “ A tiny angel in a bird 
disguise ”—admirably put : 


THE SPARROW. 


“ A Sparrow lighted chirping on a spray 
Close to my window, as I knelt in prayer, 
Bowed by a heavy load of anxious care, 

The morn was bitter, but the bird was gay, 

And seemed by cheery look and chirp to say— 
What though the snow conceals my wonted fare, 
Nor have I barn or storehouse anywhere, 

Vet I trust heaven e’en on a winter's day. 

That little bird came like a wingéd text. 
Fluttering from out God’s Word to soothe my breast: 

What though my life with wintry cares be vext, 

On a kind Father's watchful love I rest ; 

He meets this moment’s need, I leave the next, 

And, always trusting, shall be always blest !” 


In looking back to “ Cambridge Days,” when life was young, Mr. 
Wilton characteristically recalls the singing of dvds, which he then 
heard, when pacing under “ those studious walls,” where Milton and 


Newton walked. 
In “Give me a Drink, or the Thirsty Dog’s Petition,” he calls 


attention to dumb animals sinking down on the public way; left for 
-hours in the dusty lane; or with patient eyes appealing in vain, 


“From iron railroad, or from stone-paved city ;” 
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The poem closes thus: 


“ Touched with the feeling of His creature's grief, 
The mighty Maker listens to their groaning ; 
Shall we deny them water for relief, 
And man alone be heedless of their moaning?” 


We have one poem on the “Launch of a _ Life-boat” and another 
deprecating the horrors and miseries of “ War ”—which are vividly 
portrayed from the experience of recent times ;—in the first we are 
taught to look to the Saviour of Men; and in the last to Jesus who 
is the Prince of Peace, and we are carried forward to the contempla- 
tion of that blessed time, when men shall learn the art of war no more. 

In “ Bible Workmen, or the Dignity of Labor,” eight stanzas are 
devoted, respectively, to Adam, Noah, Joseph, Moses, David, Peter, 
Paul, and Jesus, and the following is the concluding stanza: 


“ Hast thou as a workman wrought ? 
Dost thou toil with hand or brain— 
Wearing labor, wasting thought ? 
Prayerful work is not in vain : 
And since Jesus toiled and died 
Labor has been glorified !” 


A fine thought is well wrought out in “ The Church Tower and 
the Beech-Tree ” ;—only a glimpse of the tower can be seen, for it is 
concealed by the mass of living green foliage, and the many great 
outstretching boughs. The tree and the tower are made symbolical 
of the World obscuring Heaven :—gazing on the full-leaved tree, we 
forget the tower which we do not see; but summer passes, storms 
come, winds strip the tree, and then, through the brown and sere 
branches, appear window and buttress, showing clearer every day, till 
no muffling leaves intervene, and the perfect tower is at length seen. 


“‘So when Earth’s wingéd joys take flight, 
And blessings wither from our sight, 
And days are shorn of their delight : 


When all Life’s sheltering boughs are bare, 
May we behold yon Temple fair 
In strength and beauty standing there. 


Welcome the storms which strip our bowers, 
If we but see those golden towers, 
And know, through Christ, that they are ours: 


Let blasts of earthly care prevail, 
Let earthly comforts fade and fail, 
If Heaven shines through the shattered veil !” 
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Here is a fine “ Harvest” picture, with “ praise for plenty ” : 


“We catch the pleasant ripple from fields of yellow grain, 
We see the loaded wagon come rumbling down the lane, 
The sound of happy voices from rural homes is heard, 
Blessing the God of harvest who keeps his plighted Word. . . . 
Is ours the plenteous harvest? Oh, let us spare a sheaf 
For those who pine with hunger, or sit in lonely grief: 
And is the spoil celestial in our possession found ? 

Oh, let us share the treasure with all our brethren round. 
Has God given us abundance of earthly, heavenly Bread? 
He points us to the needy, desiring to be fed : 

And as our hands we open, He gives us more and more, 
And as our hoards we lessen, He multiplies our store !” 


In a sonnet, entitled “ David the Wanderer,” after tracing the 
rough thorny paths by which the chosen youth was led for his good, 
Mr. Wilton writes: 


“ Thus in deep furrows of God's plow are sown 
The precious germs of fair, immortal graces ; 

And still by arduous ways God leads His own 
To sit on starry thrones in heavenly places.” 


“ The Journey to Emmaus” concludes thus: 


“When our way is sad and lone 
And our comforts small and few, 
And the Jandmarks are not known, 
Or a mist obscures the view,— 
If our sky begins to clear, 
’Tis because the Lord draws near. 
And His presence we discern 
When our hearts within us burn!” 


Mr. Wilton ‘speaks of “ Tennyson’s country,” for in the far dis- 
tance, across the Humber, from his rectory he sees the “ Lincolnshire 
Wolds,” and he also, in this connection, makes a kindly allusion to 
the laureate’s brother, the Rev. Charles (Tennyson) Turner, who is 
one of our very purest and sweetest living poets. Many of these 
charming poems of Mr. Wilton’s, truly named “ Wood-notes and 
Church-bells,” “ sweet and gracious ”"— 


“Voices of earth and heaven to soothe our way. 
In days of sunshine, or of cloud and rain,” 


have been set to music by the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Musical 
Professor, Oxford; and the “ Hymn to the Holy Spirit,” (on p. 202) 
is set to music by Dr. Stainer of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Wilton’s 
muse is ever reverent, loving, humane, kindly, and observant. May 
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his “‘ winged thoughts” carry many a bright message of comfort and 
blessing to the sad and weary, and ever 


“In shady places be a gleam of light !” 


In consideration of his great love for birds, we close this notice 
with a sonnet which brings the sweet summer time into the heart. of 
winter, and which, like Bryant’s poem to the “ Waterfowl ” is, in itself, 
a true note of helpful comfort and cheer : 


THE SWALLOWS. 


“ Peaceful across the level lawn they glide, 

O’er latticed shadows of the Summer trees, 
Weaving short flights all day with careless ease, 

As if forever destined to abide 

In this green nook. No thought of regions wide 
Which they must traverse soon, of boisterous breeze, 
Or league on league of far-resounding seas, 

"Neath purple wing and snowy breast they hide. 

Enough for them that now the skies are blue, 
And food sufficient fills the humming air ; 

Of darker days they take no forward view: 
Oh, that their happy wisdom we could share, e 

And leave to-morrow to His faithful word, 

Who tells the flittings both of man and bird!” 


ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 


An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the site of Nineveh, 
during 1873 and 1874. By George Smith, of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. With Illustrations. New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


LEss than a generation ago, the great collection of inscriptions 
which had been unearthed by explorers in the valley of the Euphrates, 
was generally regarded as setting before us an insoluble problem. 
Here were vast volumes of records, laboriously#raced by human hands 
for the sole purpose of conveying to remote ages a knowledge of the 
deeds and life of kings and nations. But for seventy generations or 
more they had lain in broken heaps of ruin; every trace of the proud 
civilization that produced them had perished ; the very names of the 
monarchs who sought immortality through them, and of the gods they 
served, were forgotten; and the language in which they expressed 
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their triumphs and passions had long passed forever from human 
lips, before the “‘ books” of their history came to light. It must 
surely be reckoned among the highest achievements of intellect that 
these monuments have been satisfactorily deciphered; the buried 
language has been reconstructed, and now has its place among its 
kindred dialects accurately determined, its forms and rules set forth 
in published dictionaries and grammars, and the records expressed in it 
accepted as authorities for a new but large section of the history of 
the world. The most skeptical must now admit that, in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyria, we possess contemporary testimony to the 
leading facts of the history of Western Asia for a period nearly as 
long as the entire Christian Era; and that they are to-day our best 
authority for the chronology of the world during at least a thousand 
years. Mr. Fox Talbot can hardly be accused of exaggeration, in 
saying, as he recently did, before the Society of Biblical Archzology, 
of the reading by various scholars of these texts, “I think that when 
the subject is easy, and the text of the tablet in good preservation, 
there is almost as much concordance as would be found between two 
translators of a passage in Herodotus.” 

Mr. George Smith is well known to be unsurpassed in his familiar 
acquaintance with this revived language, and with its records. He 
has spent seven years in the study of them in the British Museum, 
reaching results of the highest value. No more suitable person could 
have been found to execute the commission of the London “ Daily 
Telegraph,” and to search the ruins at Nineveh for whatever further 
inscriptions might be found to supplement the collections of Layard. 
This work was carried out by him in 1873 and 1874, and the volume 
before us is a detailed record of his journeys and difficulties, with an 
account of the most important results of his researches. 

Mr. Smith, as a traveler, has nothing remarkable to tell, nor is he, 
as a writer, capable of clothing his narrative with the charms which 
make some modern itineraries, even of Turkish lands, readable. He 
gives us no new information upon the present condition of the peo- 
ple or the government in Asia, and most readers will wish that about 
one-third of the book,4made up of common-place extracts from his 
journal, had been omitted; or, better still, had been filled with a 
systematic commentary on the translated Assyrian’ texts, such as 
Mr. Smith, and hardly any other Orientalist, might have given us. 
Indeed, the time seems now to have come, when a scholarly account 
of the Assyrian history and civilization, as a whole, with a sketch of 
the steps by which the knowledge of them has been obtained, might 
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be given to the world; such a book, in fact, is demanded by the 
intelligent general reader everywhere; and it is disappointing to 
find, in the style and structure of Mr. Smith’s “ Discoveries,” no 
ground for a hope that he will be able to produce it. With all his 
learning and ability, he seems to be devoid of the peculiar culture 
and skill essential to the successful book-maker. 

The author, however, in his account of the cuneiform texts dis- 
covered by himself, is on ground which he has made altogether his 
own; and the remarks which he appends, by way of comment on 
their meaning, are full of intelligence and suggestiveness. These texts 
are selected either from the inscriptions which have been discovered 
by Mr. Smith in his recent explorations, or from those which were 
before imperfectly known, and have now been completed or at least 
extended by him. Among the latter is the “ Legend of the Flood,” in 
its Assyrian version, exhibiting many points in common with the Scrip- 
ture narrative. This is here given in a form much less fragmentary 
than ever before, and is carefully collated with the accounts in Genesis, 
and that in the fragments of Behistun. Still more important, histori- 
cally, is the “ cylinder ” covered with the chronicles of Assurbanipal or 
Sardanapalus, a translation of which fills about sixty pages of the 
book, and gives “the official history of Assyria,” from B. C. 671 to 
B. C. 645. In the inscriptions newly discovered by Mr. Smith there 
are several incidental confirmations of accounts given by the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

In the rapid progress of knowledge, much has already been 
learned concerning the religions of ancient Asia. Mr. Smith strangely 
remarks: ‘The value of the Assyrian and Babylonian mythology 
rests not only in its curiosity as the religious system of a great peo- 
pie, but on the fact that here we must look, if anywhere, for the 
origin and explanation of many of the obscure points in the mythol- 
ogy of Greece and Rome. It is evident that in every way the classi- 
cal nations of antiquity borrowed far more from the valley of the 
Euphrates than that of the Nile, and Chaldza, rather than Egypt, 
is the home even of the civilization of Europe.” (p. 451.) A strange 
remark, we call this, because the connection of the Chaldzans with 
the Greeks, however instructive it may yet prove to be, sinks into 
insignificance before the intimate and unquestionable relation be- 
tween the Babylonian systems of belief, and those of the later 
Jews, among whom Christianity itself took origin. It is a favorite 
speculation of some accomplished oriental scholars, that the Hebrews 
were destitute of any knowledge of a future life, until the captivity 
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of Babylon; and that, during their exile, they acquired this doctrine 
from their captors. Without adopting this view, we must at least 
admit that the ancient Assyrians entertained clear convictions on this 
subject at an earlier period than the Jews themselves; and that the 
habits of thought of the chosen people may have been powerfully 
influenced by contact with the lofty mythology which prevailed by 
the rivers of Babylon. On this question, the importance of which 
does not seem to have attracted Mr. Smith’s attention, further infor- 
mation will be eagerly hoped for as the inscriptions are more care- 
fully examined. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


The Last Fournals of David Livingstone in Central Africa. From 
1865 to his Death. Continued by a Narrative of his last Moments 
and Sufferings, obtained from his faithful Servants, Chuma and 
Sust. By Horace Waller, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twyvell, North- 
ampton. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


THE nineteenth century has often been stigmatized as the era of 
economists and speculators, as an age in which the moral glories of 
heroism and chivalry have become dim traditions. Twenty years 
ago, indeed, the world of letters had no more favorite theme on 
which to indulge in melancholy reflection than “the long, long 
canker of peace,” during which economical motives had supplanted 
knightly honor and generous valor throughout Christendom. But 
days of trial have since then come to test the manhood of the indus- 
trial nations, both of Europe and of America; and have fully proved 
that the very virtues which shine most brightly in war, are best 
and most surely developed in peace; that the most heroic school of 
life is to be sought, not in the “Dark Ages” of history, but in the 
broad light of Christian civilization. Indeed, the proof of this lies 
less in the recent records of war—though these, at home and abroad, 
are as full of noble deeds as the pages of Homer or Livy—than in 
the stories which come before us daily, of services rendered to man- 
kind by peaceful teachers of truth. Of old, the. only hero was the 
warrior ; the valor or worth of the man was his effectiveness in the 
ranks of battle; but now the world is learning, not only that it is 
better to save life than to kill; but that the noble qualities demanded 
tgs, for the work of saving, are the same which always won men’s rever- 
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ence, even when engaged in destruction, but elevated and transfigured 
by their better employment. In short, the Christian principle, that 
heroism means self-sacrifice, enters into the life of our age, as into 
that of no former era in history. Thus, it is the missionary work 
that gives character to the Christian Church of our generation, and 
will make this forever memorable as, more truly than the days of 
Constantine or of Tancred, the heroic age of Christianity. It is the 
same spirit which, even when unrecognized by its own prophets, has 
filled the contemporary annals of science with a zeal for truth that 
daily costs the world, or rather enriches it, with new martyrs. But 
in our day, the work of the investigator who devotes himself to the 
discovery of new truth, and that of the teacher or missionary who 
diffuses the truth already learned, to deliver men from ignorance, are 
commonly separated; and they whose chief care lies in either, are 
too often unable to appreciate the noblest services of the other class. 
If the noble devotion to truth which glorifies the lives of Faraday 
and Darwin is too little honored among the churches, the genuine 
heroism of Judson and Moffatt, has been far too lightly esteemed by 
the world of science. It remains for the future to unite in cherish- 
ing the memory of them all, above that of Hector or Epaminondas, 
of Camillus or Brutus. 

But the volume before us contains the memorials of a true hero of 
our own age, whose peculiar fortune it is to represent that which 
both classes held in highest honor. Dr. Livingstone’s whole life was 
that of a zealous Christian missionary. His supreme inspiration was 
his love for the souls of men; which, however degraded, he viewed 
as redeemed and immortal. To save them, by communicating to 
them the truth in which he trusted, was the: one object of his labors, 
and to this he gave himself without reserve: On the other hand, Dr. 
Livingstone is best known as an explorer, a servant and martyr of 
science. From the first, he took broad views of hiswork. He clearly 
saw that one man could act immediately on the minds and hearts of 
but few savages, and then but slowly ; that the direct labors of a single 
missionary life must be as nothing before that redemption of a con- 
tinent which he burned to accomplish. But the first condition of the 
great change was to open this continent to Christendom; to make it 
known to the world ; to break paths by which all the influences of 
civilization and truth might find access to it; and, above all, to 
expose before men the infamous trade in men, which is a greater curse 
to Africa than its malaria, and to arouse a philanthropic public opin- 
ion which will compel the nations to suppress it. It was this enlarge- 
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ment of his aim as a missionary that made Livingstone a great 
explorer and geographer. The foundation of his scientific zeal was 
laid in his Christian charity ; and the satisfaction he finds in his own 
contributions to knowledge lies wholly in the hope that they will pre- 
pare the way for the truth which he believes able to save. It is not 
surprising that, with this superior motive actuating his labors, the 
humble missionary, when brought face to face with the great geo. 
graphical problems which had kindled scientific ambition for centuries, 
surpassed, in steadfast perseverance and in brilliant achievements, 
all the generations of explorers who preceded him. 

The work before us, containing Dr. Livingstone’s own record of 
the last eight years of his life, is already so widely known to the 
public that it would be superfluous to give an outline of the story. 
There are few journals in civilized lands which have not borrowed 
from its pages, of deeper interest than the news of dull days; espe- 
‘cially in the tragic account of Livingstone’s last long struggle with dis- 
ease and privation, and in the moving narrative of the almost super- 
human labors of his devoted African followers, to bring his body to 
his friends, and to preserve his papers, which they could not under- 
stand, because he had valued them. We can only call the attention 
of readers who may have supposed that such extracts are all they 
need examine, to the loss they will sustain by failing to read the 
book at length. All students of the geography of Africa are, of 
course, diligently comparing it with whatever is known from other 
sources, and thus rectifying and extending their knowledge of that 
vast and mysterious continent. In ethnology, too, and even in 
geology and natural history, details of importance will be found 
recorded here. But it is not in all these together that the chief value 
of Livingstone’s journals lies. It is in the full picture it affords of a 
grand, heroic character, struggling under contradictions of no common 
order to accomplish an unselfish and magnificent purpose ; and fall- 
ing under his burden while victory was as yet only made certain by 
his own unshaken faith. The reader will learn much of African lakes 
and rivers; much of lions and elephants, of the driver-ant and the 
tsetsé-fly ; stirring adventures are not wanting, and of lively descrip- 
tions oi the manners and life of strange savages the book is full; but 
the best of it is that it awakens and sustains, throughout, the lively 
sympathy of every reader with a heart and mind steadily fixed on 
doing service to humanity, and humbly devoting every power to this 
work. The faith of Livingstone in the humanity of the most de- 
graded races, and in their capacity for elevation, never wavered, even 
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before their persistent misunderstanding and maltreatment of himself ; 
and his love and hope for them seems to have grown continually, in 
spite of his continual experience of injustice at their hands. Great 
as is the work he accomplished for science, and which has placed his 
name in the highest rank of the great explorers; great as is the 
service he has done to Central Africa, by opening the way for civili- 
zation to its nations, and by bringing the scorn of mankind upon the 
Mohammedan slave dealers who are their greatest bane, we can not 
but declare that his greatest achievement is his life, as the expression 
of a personal character which can not fail to stimulate true heroism 
and to strengthen man’s halting faith in man, wherever it is read and 
known. 


Troy AND ITs REMAINS. 


A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries made on the Site of Ilium, 
and in the Trojan Plain. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Translated 
with the Author's Sanction. Edited by Philip Smith, B. A. With 
Maps, Plans, Views, etc. London: $. Murray; New York: 
Scribner & Co. 


PROBABLY no publication of the present day is more noteworthy 
than this volume of Dr. Schliemann’s. As a record of patient, untir- 
ing industry, determined grappling with difficulties, and unconquerable 
enthusiasm, it is unsurpassed in the annals of literature ; and whatever 
may be the ultimate decision of the learned world upon the value and 
importance of his discoveries and researches, the story told by him 
can never lose its interest. 

It is curious and instructive, both, this popular faith in the actual 
existence of Homer’s heroes on the plain of Troy. It is no less so, to 
mark with what tenacity of life the blind old bard himself stands out 
before us on the historic page. For ages, men entertained no doubt 
whatever on the subject, and both Troy and the Iliad were real, sub- 
stantial facts to the ancients as well as to a larger part of those who 
came after them in later times. The historic verity of the Trojan war 
was recognized, and the struggle—made immortal to us through 
Homer's poetry—between two portions of the Aryan race, was accepted 
as certain and undeniable. And it must be admitted, we think, that, 
however deficient the ancients were in what is known in modern days 
as the science of historical criticism, they were abundantly competent 
witnesses as to the matter of fact that there were such and such tra- 
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ditions in existence, and held to be reliable from age to age. But 
Homer’s work, like all other great productions of the kind, has had to 
pass through the fire of criticism, and the fiercest assaults have been 
made, and the most plausible reasons urged by critics in these latter 
days, so as to show that there never was any Homer at all, and that 
not only is he a myth, but the whole Trojan story is little better than 
so much “moonshine.” It is, however, worthy of note that skep- 
ticism in this case has not led to the rejection or abolition of Homer, 
as being a real personality, and the greatest of the ancient poets of 
whom we have any knowledge ; but rather to the strengthening of the 
traditionary faith; and we venture to assert, without fear of contra- 
diction by any competent authority, that the great majority of schol- 
ars and critics are satisfied that the ancients were right, and that the 
ordinary tradition in regard to Homer and Homer's great work is 
reliable in all its essential features. 
But, even supposing that Homer and his poetry are given up, as 
being mere windy myths, there is still another question which can 
not so easily be set aside, viz., that as to the locality of Ilium or 
Troy—if there ever was any such place. A great many volumes and 
dissertations have been written on both sides of this question, and 
much learned criticism has been bestowed upon this disputed point. 
Plainly, however, the difficulty was not to be solved in this way, and 
books might have continued to be written for centuries without 
-arriving at any definite conclusion. Dr. Schliemann has taken the 
only proper mode of reaching a solution, and he has certainly proved 
this much at least, by the most effectual of all processes, that there 
were towns or cities on the legendary site, and that these towns or 
cities are situated relatively each to the other as the necessities of the 
traditionary story demand. To all intents and purposes, Dr. Schlie- 
mann has proved that there was, somewhere back in olden time, a 
fierce and long-continued struggle between two branches of the same 
race, on the plains of Troy. If any one feels disposed to reject the 
names used by Homer, and is inclined to join in the ridicule heaped 
upon the explorer for adopting these names in his work, we commend 
to his perusal the rather sharp reply of Schliemann himself, quoted 
by Mr. Smith, from the Academy: “I identify,” he says, “ with the 
Homeric Ilion, the city second in succession from the virgin soil, 
because only in that city were used the Great Tower, the great Cir- 
cuit Wall, the Great Double Gate, and the ancient palace of the chief 
or king, whom I call Priam, because he is so called by the tradition 
of which Homer is the echo; but as soon as it is proved that Homer 
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and the tradition were wrong, and that Troy’s last king was called 
‘ Smith,’ I shall at once call him so.” 

Into the details of Schliemann’s daily labors we need not here enter. 
Every reader, who is at all interested in the subject, will of course go 
to the volume itself, and will find that he is well repaid in so doing. 
No review, however elaborate, could do justice to this work, in any 
such wise as to lead to the dispensing with actual examination of the 
narrative of the energetic explorer, especially since, in order to the 
due appreciation of what he has done, there is need, on the part of the 
student, of a careful study of the maps, plans, views, and cuts, repre- 
senting some five hundred objects of antiquity discovered on the site 
of Troy. One thing we may mention in this connection, and that is, 
that Dr. Schliemann is peculiarily happy in having so intelligent, well- 
read, and sympathetic an editor as Mr. Philip Smith, a gentleman who 
has already made his own mark in the field of history and archeology. 
Mr. Smith has done every thing that became his position, and has 
added materially to the interest and value of the work by his well- 
timed preface, his learned and judicious notes throughout the volume, 
and his very appropriate appendix on the inscriptions found at 
Hissarlik. 

In conclusion, we may briefly sum up the results. Dr. Schliemann 
has certainly accomplished a great work in having settled for all future 
time the vexed question of the exact locality of ancient Troy. His 
excavations among the ruins are of the deepest importance to the 
historian and student of ethnology, not only in the vast variety of 
objects brought to light and the numerous inscriptions yet to be 
deciphered and fully explained, but also in the unearthing that very 
curious collection which Schliemann calls “the king’s treasure”; 
“this treasure of the supposed mythical king Priam, of the mythical 
heroic age, which I discovered at a great depth in the ruins of the 
supposed mythical Troy, is at all events a discovery which stands 
alone in archzology, revealing great wealth, great civilization, and a 
great taste for art, in an age preceding the discovery of bronze, when 
weapons and implements of pure copper were employed contem- 
poraneously with enormous quantities of stone weapons and imple- 
ments. This treasure further leaves no doubt that Homer must have 
actually seen gold and silver articles, such as he continually describes ; 
it is, in every respect, of inestimable value to science, and will for 
centuries remain the object of careful investigation.” It is in the 
supply of material for further investigation into the spread of Aryan 
civilization, that the labors of Dr. Schliemann are so especially valuable. 
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Matters of opinion (markedly those which involve the Homeric ques- 
tion) are less certain: they are in great measure open as yet, and 
critics and scholars will probably quarrel over the meaning of certain 
Greek words and nice points of interpretation for a long time to come. 
From the necessity of the case, a great deal is, and must be for a con- 
siderable period, tentative and unsettled. It would be as illogical as 
unwise to pronounce positively upon various points yet zm /ite; but, 
making every allowance for the severity of criticism, and the changes 
and modifications which further light will throw upon the whole 
matter, it must be admitted that Schliemann has presented a strong 
case. He has rendered the world of letters an incalculable service; 
and we may look for further investigation and research, as well on the 
part of the learned author himself as on that of his fellow-laborers in 
this field, with confident hopes of real tangible results which shall 
prove to be of undoubted permanent worth. 











